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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions: of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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DR. CORNISH HONORED 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish was elected presi- 
dent of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom, August 5, at the twelfth international 
congress of liberals, held at Oxford, Eng- 
land, August 3-8. He succeeds Dr. Alfred 
Hall of Sheffield, England. 

Dr. Cornish comes to this position after 
twenty-two years of service with the 
American Unitarian Association, succes- 


sively as secretary-at-large, secretary, ad-. 


ministrative vice president, and for the 
past ten years as president. Both at home 
and abroad, he has labored to achieve 
teamwork among religious liberals. He was 
the prime mover in the establishment of 
the Free Church Fellowship and served as 
its first president. With the backing of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
co-operation of Great Britain and Holland, 
he has brought about important develop- 
ments in organized religious liberalism in 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
the Philippine Islands. As a member of 
the executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Association, he has strongly influ- 
enced many co-operative religious under- 
takings in other countries. 

He has twice served as chairman of 
Anglo-American commissions sent to study 
the treatment of religious minorities in 
Transylvania. In Hungary, he’ brought 
about the establishment of the Unitarian 
Mission House in Budapest. In 1930, the 
Royal Hungarian University conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of political science, the first ever given by 
this university to an American citizen. He 
helped to found the Unitarian church in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and has main- 
tained helpful and friendly relations with 
the liberal €tate Czech Church. He has 
twice arranged visits to America of the 
archbishop and an accompanying bishop 
of the Philippine Independent Church. 
Dr. Cornish will go this fall to Japan and 
the Philippines as an official representative 
of the International Association and the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Representing the interests of twenty 
million religious liberals in twenty-one 
countries, the International Association, 
under Dr. Cornish’s leadership, plans to 
consolidate still further the forces of re- 
ligious liberalism, and, in the spirit of that 
liberalism, to contend for the rights of 
religious groups everywhere—Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. More than ever 
before, the Association purposes to be, as 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot has phrased it, ‘‘the 
evidence and agency of a world-wide re- 
ligious liberalism.’”’ With the fates of 
religious and political democracy so closely 
interwoven in the rush of today’s world 
events, with the value of liberalism itself 
questioned by impatient observers, the 
endeavors of the International Associ- 
ation are meeting an unprecedented need 
and assuming an unprecedented import- 
ance. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY PASTORS” 
CONFERENCE 


The twentieth annual Pastors’ Confer- 
ence for clergymen of all denominations in 
the Connecticut Valley, including western 
Massachusetts, will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Pastoral Union of Connecticut 
and the Hartford Seminary Foundation on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, September 14 
and 15, in Hartranft Hall of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, 55 Elizabeth Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be the Rev. Richard 
Roberts, D. D., minister of Sherbourne 
United Church, Toronto, Canada. His 
general theme will be, ‘‘Revelation and 
Community—a discussion of current tend- 
encies as they affect the preacher,’’ with the 
following sub-topics: ““The Impulse Toward 
Community,” “The Revelation in Christ,’”” 
‘Personality and Community,” and, ‘‘God 
in History.” 

Dr. Roberts was born in North Wales, 
and received his education in England and 
Wales. His first ministry was in the South 
Wales coal fields in connection with the 
Evangelistic Forward Movement of the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church. He was called 
to a Welsh pastorate in London; and sub- 
sequently to other important pastorates 
in the metropolis, where he soon secured an 
assured name and place among the leaders 
of Nonconformity. 

Retiring from the pastorate of Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, he 
came to America and became pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn. Then 
he accepted a call to the American Presby- 
terian Church in Montreal, and after the 
union of the churches in Canada, he went 
to Sherbourne United Church, Toronto. 
Dr. Roberts was Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada from 194 to 1936. 

The sessions will begin on Tuesday at 
eleven o’clock, Daylight Time. Lodging 
without charge will be provided up to the 
dormitory capacity for those who apply in 


advance. 
* * 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, Berkeley, Calif., has changed its 
calendar for the coming year. The aca- 
demic year was previously divided into 
two semesters; it will now consist of three 
quarters. The autumn quarter will com- 
mence Aug. 23, 1987. At the opening 
exercises, which will be held in the First 
Unitarian Church, Prof. George M. 
Stratton, University of California, will 
deliver an address on ‘‘The Ministry and 
World Order.” 


* * 


Mabel: “Did you ask father for my 
hand?” 

Jack (bitterly): ‘Yes, I asked him over 
the ’phone, and he replied, ‘I don’t know 
who’s speaking, but it’s O. K. with me.” 
—Montreal Herald. 
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The Southern Mountains and the Nation 


INCE 1926, the Rev. Edwin E. White has been the 
pastor of the Pleasant Hill Community Church 
at Pleasant Hill, Tennessee, up on the Cum- 

berland Plateau. Trained as a Presbyterian, he is the 
agent of the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
in a work so beautiful and important that to know 
about it strengthens our faith in the mission of the 
Church as a whole. 

Grenfell, a young doctor in London, chose to 
leave a field where there were scores of doctors for 
almost every square mile to work in a field where there 
was no doctor in hundreds of square miles. 

Mr. White left one of the rich and beautiful cities 
named Orange in New Jersey for the Southern moun- 
tains, where there were few helpers, little money and 
infinite need. 

Modestly, entertainingly, happily, he tells of his 
experiences in this book* called ‘‘Highland Heritage.”’ 

There are eight sections to it: ‘‘Rediscovering 
Appalachia,” “At Home in the Hills,” “To Make a 
Living,” “Isolation and Emergence,” ‘“‘Because Some 
One Cared,” “Prospects and Possibilities,’ ‘Facing 
Today’s Demands,’ and “The Churches’ Part.’ 
There follows a “‘Reading List.”’ 

This is not one of those indefinite books that fail 
to tell “what, when, where and how.”’ 

It shows us the vast area involved, as large as 
New England and New York, with six million people 
in it. It is clear about how the mountains run and 
where the valleys and plateaus are located. And from 
the farthest tip of Maine to the border of the Southern 
Highlands it is only 750 miles. 

Also there is enough of the dramatic history of the 
settlement given to show us how it came about that, 
in 1937, six million men, women and children are living 
up in these mountains, and how it came about that 
they were cut off from the rapidly changing life of the 
nineteenth century in other parts of our land. 

Now people are reaching out to these mountains. 
Travelers begin to come back from the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm about the beauty of the region. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority is opening up a vast area. 

Civilian Conservation Camps have been located 
there. Relief agencies have gone there. The author 
shows how the nation is waking up, beth to the glory 
and the pitiable poverty of these highlands. The auto- 


*Highland Heritage, or the Southern Mountains and the 
Nation. By Edwin E. White. Friendship Press: New York. 
Price $1.00. 


mobile has pushed in, but it still is the “Land of Saddle- 
bags.” 

The book is broad in its scope. It lets us see the 
comfort as well as the poverty, the big white houses as 
well as the cabins, the folks who have plenty of corn 
for themselves and their stock, chickens, eggs, milk, 
butter, hog meat, molasses, potatoes, carrots, field 
peas and preserves, and those who count themselves 
lucky when they can get a really good meal of hog and 
hominy. There are whole settlements of squatters in 
abandoned mining camps living in direst poverty, and 
people whose status is about that of campers. 

“But one great characteristic is true of most 
mountain men and women: they do not know that 
there is more than one class of poeple. If Colonel 
Lindbergh or the President should visit some isolated 
cove, he would be greeted as an equal and invited to 
have a chair.” 

We should like to linger over the chapters telling 
how the people live and what ideas they hold, but as 
the book can be bought for a dollar, we are confident 
that many of our readers will buy it. 

From history and sociology highly interesting, we 
pass to the social service and religious work being done 
in the Southern mountains by many agencies. Here 
for example is his description of church work: 

“Almost fifty years ago a minister entering upon 
the work of a parish in a beautiful foothill country of 
Virginia followed his predecessor in holding services at 
a schoolhouse in the Ragged Mountains. The need for 
a church building and regular membership in that 
community impressed him. Within a short time he 
had a house of worship, and soon thereafter a mission 
hall alongside it in which workers from his church six 
miles away carried on an active program of meetings 
and classes. The needs must be as great or greater, he 
knew, in the Blue Ridge, a few miles away, so tke 
clergyman was not content until he succeeded, some 
years later, in establishing work at a gap in the Ridge 
in the next county. Awaking in a cabin in that district 
one morning, the minister got what seemed to him a 
vision of the need on Lost Mountain, across an inter- 
vening valley. Soon he had a worker over there too. 
Meetings were held under the trees, the congregation 
sitting on logs. In a little while three simple buildings 
were erected in that section for church and school 
work. The Church outside the mountains took in- 
creasing interest in the highland communities. An 
attractive memorial chapel for a beloved leader was 
built in the mountains. A home for workers was 
erected and became a center for all manner of good 
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works. One after another new districts were added to 
his field as the work spread out into other counties; 
one district alone is fifty miles long. Bad health con- 
ditions called for all the service the workers could 
render, and a little hospital was established. The 
shocking amount of tuberculosis suggested the need 
of a preventorium; here several hundred boys and 
girls have been restored to health. The desire to meet 
the special educational needs of the area led to the 
birth and development of an industrial school. Today 
this great church enterprise covers an area of 10,000 
square miles. . . . Church members number 1,400 

. six clergymen give full time. . . . six others part 
time, and there are five laymen and thirty-two women 
at work in addition to the staff of the industrial school.” 

The chapters of the book dealing with the enrich- 
ment of rural life are full of suggestion for all country 
districts. The concrete account of just what the 
workers in the mountains do and how they do—in 
churches and many other agencies—is full of suggestion 
and inspiration for all work. ‘“‘Highland Heritage’ is 
an interesting and important book for our own people. 
It may open our eyes to the true meaning of what we 
are trying to do with little money along the Pigeon 
River in North Carolina. 

* * 


STUDIES IN POPULATION FIGURES 


HE population of the United States July 1, 1936, 
was 128,429,000. Of these 63,493,036 belonged 
to churches—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish. That 

is, in 1936, 49.48 percent of the people belonged to 
churches. These figures show an encouraging growth 
in church membership, for in 1926 only 46.60 percent 
of the people were in churches. 

Over a ten-year period the Roman Catholic 
Church gained 2,226,136, Baptists 1,890,939 and 
Methodists 1,038,740. 

Unitarian churches are said to have a membership 
of 98,600 and a gain of 38,448 in ten years, of which 
38,026 were gained in 1936. Universalists have a total 
of 51,159—a gain of 3,798 over a ten year period and a 
gain of sixty-eight in 1936. 

However inaccurate these figures may be, it is 
reasonably sure that church membership is on the in- 
crease. 

* * 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


HAT between cutting the pages and dipping 
into the contents, practically all of one after- 
noon in the country was spent by the writer 

upon “Life Histories of North American Birds of Prey, 
Order Falconiformes, Part One,” by Arthur Cleveland 
Bent of Taunton, Mass. This is Bulletin 167 of the 
United States National Museum, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington. 

In it one can find an account of the appearance, 
habits and distribution of hawks, buzzards or vul- 
tures, eagles, kites, ospreys and the California condor. 

The work appears to be carefully done, certainly 
we are in no position to appraise it fairly, and it is 
most interesting. There are 398 pages of text and 102 
plates, most of them containing two illustrations. 

Here one may learn about the bald eagle, the bird 
which is our national emblem, both in its northern 
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and southern forms, and also about our other eagles, 
the beautiful golden eagle, the gray sea eagle, and 
Steller’s sea eagle, about the turkey vulture, which 
soars almost continually above the District of Colum- 
bia, about the eastern red-tailed hawk and eastern 
marsh hawk, which are two of the few hawks that we 
can identify, and about the noble osprey, also easy to 
identify, a bird that is far better fitted to be a national 
emblem than the one chosen, if we must have a bird of 
prey. 

By this volume, we are reminded again that the 
lives of these larger birds of our continent are lives of 
adventure, and that the study of the birds at close 
range is a study full of peril. There are accounts of 
desperate battles, as when a fox surprised a golden 
eagle eating a hare and grasped it by the wing. Beaten 
off by powerful wings, the courageous fox seized the 
eagle by the breast, but eventually was lifted from 
the earth and dashed to death. 

“The flight of the golden eagle,’ says the author, 
‘9s the embodiment of grace and power. To my mind, 
it is more impressive than that of the bald eagle. The 
bald eagle is said to be swifter on the wing, but I doubt 
it. It is certainly inspiring to watch the spirited dash 
of this great bird in pursuit of its running or flying 
quarry. There are few swifter runners than the jack 
rabbit, and few swifter flyers than the band-tailed 
pigeon, but this eagle is more than a match for either 
in an open chase. Mr. Gordon (Seton Gordon, British 
ornithologist) thinks that the downward rush of the 
golden eagle is the swiftest thing, as it is the most 
magnificent thing, in the bird world. Its lofty soaring 
flight is equally grand, as it mounts in ascending 
spirals up into the clouds until lost to view.” 

The author quotes Gordon on an especially 
striking flight of the golden eagle on a day when a 
cool Arctic breeze suddenly came down on his burning 
hot rocks. ‘With his pinions wide outstretched he 
leaned on the refreshing wind, which bore him strongly 
upward without a single stroke of his wings to help 
him on his way.’”’ The eagle went to a height where 
he could not be followed even with the help of a tele- 
scope. 

Ornithologists past and present bring their tes- 
timony to this volume, from Audubon and Alexander 
Wilson, through Brewster and Coues to Frank Chap- 
man, the Vernon Baileys, Forbush and other author- 
ities of today. 

There is nothing of propaganda about this scientific 
work, but nevertheless it aims a powerful broadside 
at our pioneer inheritance of enmity against the birds 
of prey. If an eagle, or a pair of them, can skilfully 
cut out a doe from a herd of deer and kill it, the book 
records it. If they occasionally take small lambs, we 
learn about it. Even the tales of attacks upon chil- 
dren are set down in black and white. There is no 
minimizing of the destruction of poultry or game birds 
here and there by hawks. 

But the loss that is coming to us in the extermi- 
nation of this species or that is made clear. 

In the first ten years after the Alaska bounty 
law went into effect, the author states that bounties 
were paid on 41,812 eagles, and since that time the 
number has increased to 50,000 “and perhaps 70,- 
000.”” The government is engaged in a campaign 
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to wipe out the bird that it has taken as a symbol of 
liberty. 

No “‘mouser”’ can equal the marsh hawk, and yet 
few of us realize it. A few chickens or partridges are 
not too high a price to pay for the services of these 
birds of uncanny vision in keeping down destructive 
rodents. 

Nor is fried chicken, even Maryland style, all 
of life. We live on beauty as well as on bread—on a 
glimpse of wild geese flying high over the nation’s 
Capital, on the osprey’s magnificent dive, on the wild 
ery of the hawk, on the vision of the eagle’s nest 
against the sky. And we must bear steadily in mind 
that there is no antithesis between beauty and utility, 
for beauty is utility, and the call of the wild in a day 
of whirring wheels is needed as never before in our 
history to keep us sane. 

* * 


BE GENTLE WITH THE BURDENED 


T the time when many of us are taking our 
vacations, the people with whom we are 
brought into daily contact are being driven to 

the limit of their strength. Farmers, gardeners, waiters, 
waitresses, cooks, chauffeurs, shopkeepers, summer 
hotel folks, and a host of others, have more than they 
can do. 

To be sure some of them want to have more than 
they can do, for it is their livelihood. But when there 
is a protracted hot spell, and especially when hu- 
midity lays a sticky blanket over us, we are apt to 
become rather exacting and critical, and thus lay an 
extra load on the over-burdened. Be gentle with the 
over-burdened. Be gentle even if they are not. Too 
many times society has sinned against people who are 
rough and gruff and impolite. “Put yourself in his 
place,” is an old rule and a good one—and it is espe- 
cially a good rule to have in mind in traveling and on 


vacation. 
* * 


THE NATIONAL Y. P. C. U. 


HOSE in attendance at the national Y. P. C. U. 
Convention in Turkey Run, which opens 
August 24, will be especially interested in re- 

ports of delegates returning from the young people’s 
gathering in Oxford, England. 

It is a hard job to interest the average American 
in things which happen beyond the boundaries of his 
country. If someone whom we know has been there, 
and if he is able to report incidents which illustrate the 
essential oneness of the youth of the world, at least a 
few people will become interested in world problems. 

And the hope of civilization rests in a larger 
number of people in our country waking up and taking 
an intelligent interest in matters over seas. 

Some of these young people at the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention are likely to become leaders in their com- 
munities and perhaps in the nation. 

If so, we hope that they will lead our people 
toward co-operation with others in the common tasks 
of humanity. 

Perhaps our returning delegates can state with 
convincing eloquence some things about the intelli- 
gence and kindness of people in other lands that will 


7 


give us all a broader conception of what it means to 
be a loyal, devoted citizen of our own country. 
* Ox 


ONE OF THE FEW 


HE book of life of a very complete gentleman 
closed with the passing of the president of Tufts 
College, Dr. John A. Cousens. A total abstainer 

from alcoholic beverages, he was a leader in the move- 
ment for repeal of the prohibition amendment. An 
outstanding American, he fought vigorously against 
the Massachusetts teachers’ oath law. A renowned 
educator, he opposed forcing education and insisted 
upon guidance. A woodsman and stalker of wild life, 
he never shot an animal. As a boy he was an excep- 
tional athlete, yet excelled in his studies. 

At sixty-two this useful life ended, saddening 
thousands of persons who had the precious privilege 
of Dr. Cousens’ friendship and counsel. A whole people 
suffers in the loss of a man whose wisdom the nation 
needed particularly in these days when his kind is 
so rarely found.—Boston Traveler. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“There is no cutting of the Gordian knots of 
life,” Robert Louis Stevenson once told us, “each must 
be smilingly unraveled.” Then he preached a Christ- 
mas sermon directed at those of us to whom to be 
“honest and kind seems too simple and inconsequential 
for gentlemen of our heroic mould.” 


It is a fine honor to the Universalist Church to 
have Georgene Bowen chosen for a post at Hull House, 
Chicago, the most famous social settlement in the 
country. Hull House is a center of the noblest influence 
conceivable—influence for which Christians have no 
name adequate but Christian. 


One thing is clear in letters received from our 
Universalist young people who are visiting England. 
They have received a welcome from British Unitarians 
and a ministry of kindness which has made Britain, 
British people and British Unitarianism mean some- 
thing new and precious. 


The poet asks and answers “‘yes’’ to the question, 
“Ts it uphill to the very end?” How could it be 
otherwise with a race coming up out of the jungle and 
just beginning to see the glory of the heights? 


And the folks who fall but jump up and go on? 
Perhaps they smashed something precious, perhaps 
they are badly bruised, but if they only go on, men 
should honor them. 


It is a world of blood and iron, but a world also 
where the stars come nightly to the sky and the 
thrushes sing at dawn. 


To fight special privilege in one class by bestowing 
special privileges upon another class, is merely en- 
trenching evil. 


Let us be sure but not smug. 
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Mother and the March of Science 


Elsa Chapin 


HEN my friends wonder at my mother’s im- 
perviousness to gloom, although she is over 
seventy-five and one of the two deafest per- 

sons I know, I tell them that she had the sense to be 
born part Irish. Then if they are really interested in 
how she has met a baffling personal problem with 
unfailing ingenuity, I go into detail about her forty 
years’ experience with What To Do with Yourself 
When Deaf. 

As I figure it out, the bed-rock quality she started 
with and has never lost is an unself-consciousness about 
her “‘affliction.”’ I have put that word in quotes and 
it should be pronounced with a snort of scorn, because 
that is how my mother thinks of it. She is completely 
objective about the matter. Her one idea has been to 
keep the flow of communication with other people 
unimpeded. To this end she keeps herself drained of 
self-pity; at the same time she jumps at every chance 
of helping herself to hear, not only for her own sake, 
but to save the nervous energy of people talking to her. 

Deafness is not hereditary in our family, and hers 
could probably have been prevented nowadays. She 
had chronic throat trouble, with painful attacks of 
quinsy at intervals. Everybody, including the doctor 
who came to lance her throat when the boils arrived 
at the suitable rich maturity, took all this as inevitable. 
When she was eighteen the family was interested to 
discover that she was unable to hear the ticking of an 
ancient watch in her right ear. But it was in her early 
thirties that real deafness closed down upon her. She 
had married ten years before and left her Connecticut 
valley for the arduous but immensely rewarding life 
of a parson’s help-mate in a very unfinished Nebraska 
town. Three of us had appeared by the time of her 
fifth wedding anniversary. (My youngest brother 
wasn’t born until ten years later.) Those pioneer days 
included every kind of strain and hard labor. The 
droughts of these “dust-bowl’’ years are no new phe- 
nomenon in the Middle West. My father’s parishioners 
lost their crops and couldn’t pay his salary, not to 
mention wages to a janitor. Mother tied up her head 
and shoveled prairie dirt out of the church after dust- 
storms, and cleared the walks after winter blizzards, 
while my father visited unfortunates for miles about, 
or divided what cash he had with them. To make a 
long story short, the result was a nervous break-down 
when we were ten or thereabouts. Mother was away 
for a long, forlorn year. 

It was a broiling July day when my father brought 
her home—genuine “corn-weather’—one hundred 
degrees in the shade and not a breath of air stirring. 
We three sat in a row in the garden with wet rhubarb 
leaves on our heads. We didn’t know mother was 
imminent until she and my father laughed at us from 
the back door. When we shrieked, she couldn’t hear 
our voices. Then, when she got back to church work, 
she found that she had to give up her greatest pleasure, 
directing the choir and playing the organ. 

“T faced myself down then and there,” she told us 
when we were older. ‘I was bound there wasn’t going 
to be any difference in my life nor in anybody else’s.”” 


The way to keep going was to refuse to be sensitive 
about mistakes. These became family jokes. In those 
first years neither she nor anyone else knew exactly 
when she could or couldn’t hear. The discussion of her 
Christmas or birthday presents in front of her became 
therefore very exciting. We never knew from her poker 
face whether she.was on to us or not. Once a few weeks 
before Christmas we got into a heated argument as to 
whether she’d rather have one package—joint present 
from all the family—or small tokens from each of us. 
My brother held out for the big present; both of us 
girls were determined to give her lots and lots of 
bundles. I don’t remember what she finally got, but 
Christmas morning Charlie found a gargantuan bundle 
blocking up his doorway, and we spent minutes picking 
up our tiny gifts. 

She was not sensitive, either, about a contraption 
that she discovered about this time. This was the 
famous “tin dipper.’”’ She had been hunting for a 
helpful hearing device. Electrical instruments at that 
time were merely subjects of rumor. One old lady of 
our acquaintance held a large black fan to her teeth. 
Of course this was really an interesting experiment 
with bone conduction; but in those days it was con- 
sidered a la-de-da practice by all. We knew somebody 
else who held the spout of what looked like a small 
tea-pot to her ear. Mother tried this, but it didn’t 
work. 

I don’t know how she ran across the tin dipper. 
Maybe it was well known, but none of us has ever 
seen another like it. It was the shape and size of an 
old-fashioned dipper. The handle was hollow, and the 
dipper end—what you would normally drink from— 
was covered with a thin sheet of perforated metal. 
Mother held the handle to her ear and manipulated 
the dipper end in any direction from which she wished 
to collect sound. This lasted her for years. It was a 
conspicuous object in our processions down the church 
aisle to our seats in the front row. As for my father’s 
dipperized sermons, mother trained herself and us to 
perfect frankness in explaining just what she hadn’t 
heard and why she hadn’t heard it. There were ad- 
vantages to everybody in this severe scientific analysis. 
For example, there was father’s habit of dropping his 
voice at the end of sentences; but there were also her 
own distractions. There was my tendency to go pious 
in expression during exalted parts of the service—that 
always infuriated her—or my brother’s guilty face— 
sure sign that he’d taken marbles to church and that 
they’d rattled. She took all these as simple matters 
of fact in estimating the success or the failure of her 
morning’s listening. 

The tin dipper lasted all though mother’s career 
as a minister’s wife. Just after my older brother and I 
were graduated from college my father died and 
mother’s life took an entirely new turn. She, my small 
brother, and I settled in southern California. We 
bought a piece of land on a hillside overlooking the 
Pacific Ocean; I got a job, and mother began building, 
furnishing, and renting houses. She sold two, eventu- 
ally, and made five apartments in a third, one of which 
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we kept for ourselves until two years ago, when we 
sold all the property, and mother came to live with me 
in New York. 

Shortly after the move to California, an epochal 
event occurred. We bought mother’s first electrical 
hearing device. Without this she would never have 
been able to carry on her business activities. Her years 
of solving the difficulties of deafness stood her in good 
stead, for it was no small triumph to learn to use the 
instrument. An elderly deaf friend couldn’t be per- 
suaded to bother with the job, although his equally 
deaf wife stuck it out with mother’s help until people 
could talk to her easily. Sounds through an electrical 
amplifier are very confusing after silence for many 
years. You have to learn to sort them out. Then there 
is the instrument itself: the batteries, the cords, the 
connections, the weight to carry around—for those 
early instruments were heavy. Patience, courage, 
cheerful endurance of disappointments, and a good 
head to figure out how the device was made and worked 
—all these old assets got to functioning again. 

So she slung her electric “ear” locket-wise around 
her neck and was all over the hillside from morning 
till night. Those were free, simple, pre-Hollywood 
days. We bought a pony and a cow and kept chickens 
until mother’s houses got too numerous for such an 
accumulation of live-stock. She had a lovely garden, 
in spite of the old ex-Vigilante next door, who was 
insulted every time his irrigation ditches poured tor- 
rents into our roses, and my mother and brother put 
on their rubber boots and turned his stream into the 
street gutters. 

None of us will ever forget our interviews with the 
little old man. He lay in his bed in a darkened room 
upholstered in crimson plush, his small white face 
topped by a plume of white hair, a beak like an eagle’s, 
and the most piercing blue eyes I’ve ever seen. By his 
side lay the house keys, among them the key to the 
refrigerator, where a large ham reposed one week, 
followed regularly by a roast of beef the next. If we 
interrupted the daily ceremony of handing the key to 
the menial—who unlocked the ice-box, cut off one slice 
apiece for the family, and returned the key to His 
Majesty—we waited until it was completed. He was 
one of the people who think that the less deaf persons 
hear, the louder you must shout, and that women 
aren’t worth talking to anyhow, so my mother and I 
sat quietly by and let my small, brown, punctiliously 
polite brother do the negotiating. 

“Them ditches has got to stay,” repeated my 
brother carefully into mother’s electric locket, with 
unholy joy in ex-Vigilante syntax. ‘Those ditches,” 
corrected mother, scandalized, and added sharply, 
“John Chapin, you never used bad grammar before 
in your life.” He and I managed to keep straight faces 
until we got a chance to tell her the joke. But that 
incident and a few others of the same kind started us 
off on lip-reading. Mother met her first lip-reading 
teacher at the San Francisco Exposition in 1915. She 
was a wonderful woman, whose feeling for the psycho- 
logical difficulties of deaf people was profound. It was 
good for all of us to follow her ways of working and to 
learn what can be done with expert training. To our 
regret, my mother has never succeeded very well with 
lip-reading. She is especially sorry, for she believes 


a 
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that good lip-reading is the best preventive of the 
irritation some people find inevitable when they try 
to communicate with deaf persons. 

But it is amazing how few unhappy experiences 
my mother has had. Forbearance and patience is the 
rule, and endless ingenuity in attracting her attention 
and getting ideas to her. Perhaps very simply educated 
and so-called unsophisticated people are the best at 
this. (Of course the ideas they get over aren’t very 
complicated.) They seem to have an instinctive ability 
to cope with trouble of this definite kind. I remember 
a giant of a Mexican, one-eyed Louis, who never could 
keep a ranch job because he always got into trouble, 
very much like the giant in “Of Mice and Men.” A 
brother and his wife in our town used to keep him 
straight, and he did our gardening for five or six years, 
reporting in shouts of broken English, in mother’s 
locket, his failure or success in dealing with drink and 
the devil the previous week. Then there was the 
Scotch stone-mason who evolved a piercing whistle, 
upon which my mother would appear on an upper 
balcony like the cuckoo in a cuckoo clock, and they 
would converse a la bag-pipe and flute on the relative 
merits of pointed or unpointed stone-work. The 
manners of these two with mother were perfection. 

Perhaps her greatest success these last years, 
however, is with young people. Again and again her 
unself-consciousness helps them to a frankness that 
leaps across all barriers of mechanical difficulties to 
perfect communication. They pour out long tales of 
their adventures and discuss their problems hours on 
end. The flow of ideas is never impeded by irritation or 
“temperament” on either side. Of course very funny 
misunderstandings occur. One day I picked up a piece 
of paper on which my niece had written, ‘‘“Grandma, 
I said meet him, not beat him.”’ Three of them had been 
talking to her at once, and Caroline had had to take 
sharp, Incisive measures to keep mother’s mind from 
shooting off down a whole series of rapids of miscon- 
ceptions. Once in awhile it takes us half an hour to 
get a bad log-jam untangled. 

But Louis and the Scot and all the rest of us have 
learned from long experience her easy maintenance of 
contact. Strangers are different. Mother usually opens 
negotiations with them, to help them over the embar- 
rassment some people feel with deafness. “I’m proba- 
bly the deafest person you’ve ever met. But if you 
speak into this instrument as you would into a tele- 
phone I don’t think you’ll be much bothered.” Once 
I heard her complimenting a violent old gentleman 
who began to shout at her, on having “a very fine 
radio voice.’”’ Oh the Irish! 

Of course there are two sorrows which no amount 
of humor and philosophy has ever been able to cure. 
She is deeply musical; she loves all the slight sounds 
made by little children. Deaf ears mean no more rich, 
complete music, no more delicate nuances of young 
voices. Yet the growing power of modern electrical 
hearing instruments is bringing some of these lost 
sounds back to her beyond her dreams. When we had 
her fitted last autumn with the best device for her 
needs that we could find, she wouldn’t try to listen to 
music at first. “No, no,” she said, ‘‘I can’t go through 
that disappointment again.’”’ She had been sure, when 
we bought her first electrical instrument, that music 
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would be possible again; but violins had been shrieks, 
and orchestras like the noise of mowing-machines. Yet 
I notice that with this newest instrument she has been 
playing bits of old favorites with evident pleasure in 
piano tone. Lately, too, she has been succeeding in 
getting tiny children to ‘telephone’ to her. Last 
month she caught the gurgle of a two-months-old 
grand-niece. And only yesterday this came from the 
village in Vermont where she is spending the sum- 
mer: 


“T went to church last Sunday for Children’s Day, 
and don’t remember when I have enjoyed anything 
more than that bunch—from babies in arms up to 
boys and girls fourteen. And, greatest treat of all, I 
could hear their fresh young voices singing the hymns 
—something I’ve never heard before with a hearing 
device.” 

All of which proves what she has contended for 
years: that she and the march of science are con- 
temporaneous. 


Making History at Oxford 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


NCE again history has been made at Oxford. 
Some eight hundred delegates, representing 
over forty-five nations, and, with the regretted 

exception of the Church of Rome, the Christian Church 
throughout the world, assembled at Oxford for a 
World Conference on Church, Community and State. 
Never before has this ancient city of learning witnessed 
such an international gathering of Christian leaders. 
Men and women representing many Churches were 
drawn together from the ends of the earth into a unity 
of Christian fellowship and love. From day to day, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. John R. Mott, the 
Conference heard the findings of the five sectional 
groups appointed to consider the five themes of the 
Conferences. (1) The Church and the Economic Order. 
(2) The Church and the Community. (3) The Church 
and the State. (4) Community and State in Relation 
to Education. (5) The Church and the World of 
Nations. 

Dr. John R. Mott, speaking at one of the sessions, 
frankly declared that the Church must thrust into the 
world the immortal leaven of the Gospel which will 
change the world by permeating it with its life. If the 
Christian Community is to lead the spiritual forces 
of the world in redeeming men of all races from the 
demonic forces which seek to destroy us, we must first 
achieve a unified world outlook—a clear, ringing con- 
viction, intellectually unassailable, true to reality, and 
bracing the mind and spirit to new adventures. 

The Oxford Conference met at a time when, per- 
haps as never before, mankind is divided by the fires 
of nationalism, oppressed with perplexity and fear, and 
burdened with problems which appear insoluble. In 
face of tremendous difficulties, the Conference has at 
least demonstrated to the world that, notwithstanding 
the tragedy of the divisions of Christendom, the Chris- 
tian Church is in fact today a world-wide fellowship. 
We are one in Christ and as our faith so shall it be 
unto us. 

M. le Pasteur Pierre Maury, speaking of the 
ecumenical nature of the Church and its responsi- 
bilities towards the world; declared that the Church 
must have recourse only to the sovereign Word of God 
for teaching and judgment without troubling about 
the verdict of the world. He reminded us that we are 
living in a humanistic and totalitarian age. The day 
may come when no Church will be tolerated or pro- 
tected unless it is willing to submit to the authority 
of the modern State. In spite of persecution, the 
Church of Christ must always proclaim that Jesus is 


the only name given unto men whereby we can be 
saved. 

In 1910, when the first International Missionary 
Council met in Edinburgh, the young Churches of the 
East existed only in embryo. Today they have grown 
up and there is ‘a going in the tops of the trees” when 
God speaks to Christendom through a Kagawa in the 
slums of Japan, or through a Bishop of Dornakal in 
the astonishing Mass Movements to Christianity 
taking place in India. 

The Oxford Conference has demonstrated to the 
world that the world-wide fellowship of the Church of 
Christ is no mere theoretical thing, but an actual fact. 
The crucial nature of the struggle between the German 
Evangelical Church and the German Government is 
being recognized and watched with anxious interest 
by all the Churches of Christendom. All modern issues 
are today international, and the struggle in Germany 
is being watched with keen interest by the young 
Christian Church in Japan. 

One of the most solemn moments of the whole 
Conference was when the Bishop of Chichester rose 
to propose the sending of a message of sympathy from 
the Conference to those who are suffering for their 
religion in Germany. The Bishop recalled how, at the 
Stockholm Conference in 1912, the Conference had 
then expressed its sympathy with those persecuted in 
Russia. It was proposed that a delegation should be 
sent to the German Evangelical Church conveying the 
fraternal greetings of the Conference. 

Realizing that, at long last, the Christian Church 
is established throughout the world, and that if Chris- 
tians are really animated by one spirit there must be 
some body through which the spirit can be manifested 
and be made effective throughout the world, Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches of America, proposed a World 
Council of Churches. The establishment of such a 
Council is urgently needed. The barriers of national- 
istic isolation must be broken down in the ecclesiastical 
world as well as in the political and economic. Such a 
Council would help to promote corporate action by the 
Churches, stimulate the growth of ecumenical con- 
sciousness, and set up such instruments of international - 
service as a journal and information bureau. It would 
form also a permanent organization for the arranging 
of needed world conferences. 

The proposed World Council would function 
through a general assembly of some two hundred 
members, meeting every year, representing the main 
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areas of the world as well as all ecclesiastical affiliations. 

In prophetic words, Dr. Cavert envisaged an 
ecumenical Christianity which would “hold the world 
together’”’ against the strains of racial antagonisms, 
national rivalries, and all other disintegrating forces. 


- 


The Church of Christ is marching forward. The 
sense of the unity of the Church in all the world grows 
stronger. As we look upon our fellowmen, disillusioned 
and burdened with fear, may God cause new light to 
break forth, that in His light we may see light. 


Through England in a Charabanc 


Harriet G. Yates 


E were due at Plymouth at four on the morning 
of July 15, but it was eight before we actually 
sighted the tender leaving the dockside and 

heading our way. What a surprise we got when it 
reached us and we saw Stewart Carter, Sidney Roscoe 
and Else Nijland on deck to greet us. They had 
come down on the sleeper, that we might receive 
their welcome when we first set. foot on English 
ground. We, too, were pilgrims; as we landed at 
Plymouth. 

I am writing these lines in the garden of an old 
English house built in 1753. It is the Unitarian parson- 
age at Cradley, a wee village hidden away among the 
hills of Staffordshire. Julie McKay and IJ are privileged 
to call this home for the two days we spend at the 
International Camp at Kinver, a few miles away. 
Tomorrow the Oxford Conferences of the Leyden 
International Bureau begin, and our tripping through 
England, as guests of the English Young People’s 
League and Fellowship of Youth, ends. 

We are still too close to new experiences to sort 
them out and evaluate them. Sightseeing, history, 
tradition, unusual customs, words, phrases, literature, 
old friends and new, happy home experiences, are woe- 
fully jumbled. One thing stands out now that we shall 
forget forever in a month’s time. We are utterly weary 
—in mind and body. If anyone of your acquaintances 
ever suggests that the English are slow, refer them to 
any member of our party, and forever set them straight. 
We who are used to hectic rushing about, dashing from 
one engagement to another, are heaving great sighs 
of relief today, for tomorrow we set foot in Oxford. 
For five nights we can sleep in the same bed, for five 
days eat in the same halls, and for five days and nights 
park our suitcases and wearing apparel in the same 
spot. 

We have lost all track of days or dates—but we 
have had a glorious time. As long as we live, bits of 
recollection will come to us at odd moments, unex- 
pectedly, when some scene or incident recalls some 
of this mighty experience. 

The Rev. H. Stewart Carter, president of the 
L. I. B. and Unitarian minister at Mansfield, Notting- 
hamshire, has been our counsellor, guide, guardian, 
and interpreter. He is the sum total of all our parents, 
aunts, uncles and grandmothers. He has scolded us 
for being late, explained us when that, too, became 
necessary, guided us from the moment we reached 
Plymouth until we set foot in Kinver, and suggested 
what we should or should not do, go, wear, and say. 
No man could do more. We owe him, personally, a 
debt of thanks and appreciation which we can never 
hope to repay. He tells us, and tells everyone else, 
‘particularly in public, that when the American Uni- 
-. tarians entertained the foreign delegates to the L. I. B. 


conference at Star Island last year, we Americans 
killed them with kindness, and he is out to return the 
favor. Success is his! That we have been on his heart 
and mind we well know. He has driven over the road 
half the night, more than once, to be with us on the 
morning that we started for a new town or city. 
Returning to Mansfield for a wedding last Saturday, 
he left us in the kindly hands of the Rev. H. H. 
Cheetham and his Manchester parishioners. They, in 
turn, delivered us at Liverpool. When some well- 
intentioned but misguided person phoned Stewart’s 
home, intending to convey the idea that plans had 
broken down for Monday so a change was to be made, 
the message Stewart received was, “Big breakdown, 
better hurry.”’ This message reached him at midnight 
on Sunday. His own car was being repaired. He 
combed his parish till he found a car he could borrow, 
and then drove, without a wink of sleep, to Liverpool, 
arriving at 5.30 a.m. His first question startled his 
already startled mother, who lives there—“What 
hospital are they in—how many are hurt?” 

“Where have you been?”’ and “‘Where have you 
stayed?” we are asked by each new host in turn. It’s 
getting difficult to remember, now. We’ve been in so 
many different places. In each Unitarian parish which 
has entertained us, the minister and the members of 
the Young People’s League (which compares with our 
Y. P. C. U.) have planned for our time and enter- 
tainment. Members of the parish have taken us into 
their homes, singly and in twos and threes. Our recep- 
tion has been royal everywhere. On our arrival in 
London we were entertained at tea on the terrace of 
the National Liberal Club, Thames Embankment, as 
the guests of Mr. Alfred Dugdale, J. P., a member of 
the managing committee of that famous old club. 
Its two hundred rooms provide a home for business 
men. Under Mr. Dugdale’s guidance, we visited the 
entire building, seeing “‘the committee rooms, where 
we have our monthly falling out,’’ the recreation room, 
“holy of holies,” where only members are admitted; 
and the great library containing over 90,000 items. 
Gladstone was a member here, and there are many 
volumes relating to his life and works. Mr. Penning- 
ton, the librarian, gave the lie to all who have ever 
stated that the English lack a sense of humor. He 
fairly reeked with it, as he told us, ““We haven’t any- 
thing like the chair that Gladstone sat in, or the pen 
that he used, but we have many rare documents and 
items down stairs, untouched for fifty years, carefully 
preserved by the dust which covers them.” 

While some of us dashed to the office of the United 
States Lines to transfer our return to a later sailing, 
or checked baggage through to Southampton, the 
others were taken to see 10 Downing Street, that 
storm center of English politics and statesmanship. 
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Dinner at the Old Cock, on famous Fleet Street, with 
the Rev. Bertram Lister, secretary of the Religious 
Education Department of the Unitarian General 
Assembly, as our host, took us back to the days when 
Dickens, Thackeray and Lamb, among others, gathered 
here to exchange the news of their day, read, and com- 
ment on each other’s ideas as they sipped coffee at the 
old house. * 

Our first official reception to the old country came 
that evening at Essex Hail. Under the auspices of the 
General Assembly and the London District Provincial 
Association, we were welcomed cordially—entertained 
and refreshed. Tea is an institution and an art in 
England. We have become well accustomed to tea 
before we rise in the morning, tea rather than coffee 
for breakfast, tea with our lunch, tea with thinly 
sliced bread and butter, jam, or assorted French 
pastries, the like of which we never see at home, about 
four in the afternoon—and, literally, everything stops 
for tea. Then there is tea for dinner, or supper, and 
again with the evening refreshments. As a final climax 
to a very full day, we sip tea before retiring. And we 
like it. We are heartily in accord with the idea of con- 
tinuing the custom when we reach home. 

Nights are all too short, but they insist upon 
coming. The next morning was spent between the 
Tower of London, Merchant Tailors’ Hall, an old 
guild hall, and for some of us a hurried trip to Liberty’s, 
to take advantage of the summer silk sales. At noon, 
we met the thirty-two passenger charabanc which in 
these crowded days has transported us 1,200 miles 
from one end of England to the other. Picnic lunches 
were handed us, and we ate, with some catastrophes, 
I admit, as we journeyed to Hampton Court. An hour 
here in and about one of the old royal residences, and 
then to Kew Gardens for tea. During my prep school 
days I ran across a poem of Alfred Noyes from “The 
Barrel Organ,’’ which has ever since intrigued me, 
“Come down to Kew at lilac time, it isn’t far from 
London.” 

Botanical Gardens, always open and always 
respected apparently, with great greenhouses holding 
choice blooms, and off in one corner the old house in 
which Edward VII was born. Here we spied, nailed 
upon a tree, a sign which sent us off in spasms of 
laughter. Even our guide, Leonard Mason, young 
Unitarian minister, who spent a year at Harvard re- 
cently, joined us as we read, “Bird Nesting Not 
Allowed.”” No, the British Government has not at- 
tempted to regulate the instinctive desires of the birds. 
But it does assume the right to prevent the traveler 
from robbing the nests. After a jolly tea, off to Higate 
Church, pronounced Higut, with accent on the i, 
where the Y. P. L. entertained us at supper, dancing 
and speeches of welcome. A closing surprise had been 
carefully planned, the Stars and Stripes raised on a 
standard as an English pianist struggled with the 
music of ““The Star Spangled Banner.” That we 
Americans weren’t over familiar with it was very 
evident, so one stanza sufficed. As the music of ‘““God 
Save the King’ was played, the Union Jack was 
raised on a parallel standard, the folds of each being 
spread to the reeze by hidden electric fans. It was 
cleverly done. At similar occasions later, however, 
we suggested in advance that we were more familiar 


with our national hymn than with the national anthem. 
That it presents a small problem to our English friends 
who start singing ‘““God Save the King” to it, we 
regret. 

Our last morning in London was spent in visiting 
the Law Courts, the Temple, remains of the Roman 
Bath, Lincolns Inn and other near-by places. By 
underground to Hendon, where our charabanc met us, 
a farewell to the Pearsons, who had spent so much 
time with us, and others who had wandered with us, 
and we were off for Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire. 
In his own car, Stewart Carter led the way, as he has 
done ever since. Lunch was eaten en route, while for 
tea we stopped in Stamford, Lincolnshire, at the quaint 
old George Hotel. We were met here by three of the 
Mansfield young people. This custom has been fol- 
lowed all along the way, and has made possible wider 
acquaintances. The old house had a charm we could 
not miss, and the old garden beckoned us too long for 
Stewart’s comfort. We are late everywhere. But of 
necessity, not habit. 

Just south of Mansfield is Southwell Minster 
church. Here other Mansfield parishioners met us, and 
we were taken through the church, and its history and 
architecture explained. Southwell, we learned, is 
Southall to an Englishman. After a brief stop here, 
on to Mansfield, where our hosts awaited our tardy 
arrival. The old meetinghouse bore a festive appear- 
ance, with patriotic decorations of every sort. Rushing 
into our party dresses we hastened back to the meeting- 
house for a delicious dinner, and dancing to the music 
of an American Jazz Band, so labeled. Ices, cold 
drinks and cakes were served us late in the evening. 
As at every place we stopped, there was constant greet- 
ing of friends who came to America last year, and who 
have worked for our entertainment on this trip—the 
Birks sisters, the Speddings, the Vallances, and count- 
less others. 

Our first Sunday in England was a very pleasant 
one. In an ancient meetinghouse we experienced the 
thrill of a liberal service very closely paralleling that 
of the Church of England. A vested men’s and boys’ 
choir furnished part of the music, but what impressed 
us all was the degree to which the congregation 
entered into the singing of the hymns. The hymn 
books in all the churches we have visited contain only 
the words, yet the music is sung with a real enthusiasm 
and appreciation which we American liberals never 
find. While the words of the hymns are familiar to 
us, the music is not, so we could not participate as we 
should have liked to. Stewart Carter in his own pulpit 
pleased us greatly. 

Sunday dinner was picnic style, shared by about 
one hundred persons, in the heart of Sherwood Forest. 
Through the courtesy of the Duke of Portland, whose 
lands these are, we were privileged to see much of the 
loveliness of the well-known territory. Around every 
bend in the road we expected to see Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men. Returning to the meetinghouse, we 
enjoyed tea, and then participated in the evening 
service, with the Rev. Benjamin Hersey, American 
Universalist, preaching, and the Rev. William Rice, 
American Unitarian, assisting Stewart Carter. 

Off to Sheffield on Monday morning, where we 
arrived at Channing Hall about 10.30, left our bags 
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and then went on a tour of Walker and Hall, silver- 
smiths and cutlery manufacturers. From the base- 
ment to the top floor, the manufacturing of silver in 
all forms, from cutting of the raw material to the final 
engraving, was thoroughly explained. That we parted 
with a lot of money is to be expected, for the prices 
were too reasonable to pass up. Lunch at Channing 
Hall, with Dr. Alfred Hall presiding and the American 
Consul, Mr. T. Walton Ferris, and his wife, as guests. 
In bringing his greetings to the group Mr. Ferris told 
us that he was originally a member of the Unitarian 
church in Milwaukee and had attended the Washing- 
ton church while stationed there. A group photograph 
was taken by a representative of a local paper at the 
front of the chapel. Regardless of size or prestige, all 
Unitarian churches in England, indeed all Protestant 
churches other than the Church of England, are called 
chapels, a term designating the buildings in which 
Dissenters worship. After an enjoyable luncheon, at 
which our hosts and hostesses were also present, we 
were rushed off to visit the Pilgrim Fathers’ country, 
Scrooby and Austerfield. Churches in each place bore 
tablets in memory of the significant part played by 
Brewster and Bradford in gaining religious freedom, 


. 


while near by their homes are preserved as mu- 
seums. That evening we reassembled at Channing 
Hall for another reception, refreshments and enter- 
tainment. 

July 20 was a red letter day in our calendar, for the 
sun shone brilliantly and it was warm enough without 
coats to enjoy to the limit our walk through Dovedale, 
with its stream made famous by Isaak Walton in his 
“Compleat Angler.’’ It was my good fortune to be the 
guest in a home which boasted a liveried chauffeur and 
a Rolls Royce. Instead of joining the others for the 
trip to Dovedale, our hostess took her three guests 
in her own car, driving en route through Chatsworth 
Park, the grounds of the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire. While the others rambled through the house, 
in which I understand Adele Astair the dancer was 
married to the Duke’s son, we had a chance to sleep 
late, but overtook them before they reached Alsop- 
en-le-Dale, where our walk began. Here we parted 
with both hostess and chauffeur, who, after lunch, 
met us at the other end of the Dale and drove us home 
to a delicious dinner. Here we enjoyed our first free 
evening since reaching these shores, and how we did 
welcome it! 


Life Aboard the President Roosevelt 


Laurence Shorey 


ELEGATES from the young people’s organi- 
zations of the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches on their way to the annual sessions 

of the Leyden International Bureau, arrived in Eng- 
land early in the morning of July 15, disembarking 
at Plymouth after an eight-day trip. Numbering 
forty-three, the group included fifteen Universalists 
and twenty-eight Unitarians, some of whom will enjoy 
the hospitality of the English members of the L. I. B. 
Others are taking a tour of France, Belgium and 
Holland, and then will come to England in time for 
the conference. Still others are traveling independ- 
ently. 

Sailing from New York at noon, July 6, on the 
President Roosevelt, the party escaped the heat wave, 
although the lower regions of the boat and the public 
rooms gave an idea of what was taking place on the 
land. 

Many among the delegates were previously 
acquainted, having met at Ferry Beach, Star Island 
or the Mid-West Institute. On Thursday the 
entire group got together in order to get acquainted, 
and within a short time all felt thoroughly at home 
and quickly acclimated themselves to life on ship- 
board. 

Church service was held on Sunday morning, and 
though the theology was not of the liberal type, the 
entire group attended. A vesper service, arranged by 
the conference-bound delegates, was held on the deck 
at sunset, and largely attended by both first and second 
class passengers. The Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, pastor 
of the Portland (Me.) Congress Square Universalist 
Church, and president of the Y. P. C. U., conducted 
the service. The Rev. William Rice of the Dover 
(Mass.) Unitarian church delivered the sermon. The 
service was most impressive. 


Shuffleboard, deck tennis, and ping-pong com- 
prised the deck sports, while letter-writing, keeping 
a log of the trip, walking, eating and sleeping, made 
up most of the other activities participated in by the 
L. I. B.-ers. Movies were shown every other night, and 
of course deck dancing, with music furnished by a 
group of Harvard students, added to the pleasure of 
the voyage. 

Being under repair, the ship did not offer ideal 
accommodations. No general public room was availa- 
ble for third class passengers, so all events took place 
on deck. When it rained, as it did part of several days 
and evenings, we knew how Noah felt! 

Climaxing the various events was the gala dinner 
and entertainment presented on Tuesday night. While 
others in the more favored section of the ship were at 
the captain’s dinner, the third class passengers were 
also participating in a dinner and entertainment which 
were thoroughly enjoyed, not only by the conference- 
bound group, but by the other two hundred travelers 
as well. The program was furnished by the passengers, 
who did very creditable work. William E. Gardner, 
executive secretary of the Y. P. C. U., acted as master 
of ceremonies, “‘Major Bowes,” according to the chief 
steward’s introduction. Several of our party took part, 
including Mary B. Lillie, tap dancing; Cathleen 
Schurr, Judson Richardson and Bill Rice, comedy 
dialogue; Jeffrey Campbell and Arnold Simonson, solos; 
Harriet Yates, performing with a mandolin borrowed 
from the crew; Howard Searles and Ben Hersey, 
readings. One of the hits of the program was an 
original song, written by Marjorie Upton, Esther 
Mitchell and Mary Lillie and Mira Glass, and sung 
by six of the girls. The words, set to the tune of ““Way 
Down upon the Swanee River,” depicted in comic 
fashion our life aboard the Roosevelt. 
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What London Said to Me on a Sunday 


Lee S. McCollester 


ONDON began to say things to me over fifty 
years ago, when as a sophomore I took courses 
at the university here, and my good interpreter 

of the city was my father. Since then I have come 
here at all seasons of the year and for all sorts of 
objects. As a boy I wandered as boys will, I saw the 
“old bad’’—and it was awful—and I saw the “old 
good’’—Farrar, Stanley, Martineau, and Darwin. 
Today I am just letting it talk to me, and it is wholly 
cheerful in its sunshine and holiday crowds. I am on 
my way to Oxford, where religion and the Church will 
be the foremost subjects. I am getting rather afraid 
of these in their serious and systematic projections. 
So before going to Oxford I had to take a week for 
some beloved places in Switzerland. With a ten-day 
loitering in Switzerland, I opened my eyes in London 
this morning. Like Pippa I asked myself, what shall 
I do today that shall make London mean the most to 
me? I am free, I do not care to “sight-see.”’ I want 
to feel the thought and life of London. As boy and 
man, with those I love who are now gone, I had had 
many differing memories of Westminster Abbey. It 
has something of me and mine, though no one else 
may know it, so I started first for Westminster. As 
I come out on to the Strand from my hotel almost the 
only person in sight pauses, and I pause, and American 
greets American, and liberal greets liberal. You would 
know her if I but named her—a gracious lady, and I 
shall see her and her gracious husband at Oxford, as at 
Copenhagen three years ago. She was going to a 
Seotch service—a Unitarian to a Scotch London 
service—but some Scotch parsons are liberal! 

Westminster Abbey was closed for repairs, but 

St. Margaret’s in the same enclosure was open. There 
long ago I had heard Farrar and Stanley, and I was 
told they were the liberals of England. St. Margaret’s, 
the parish church, is worth knowing for itself. The 
dust of kings and queens, noted men and women, is 
not so much in evidence, but there are reminders of 
men and women who stood for good government and 
pure religion. I wondered what Canon V. F. Storr 
would say if I should be critical! If I should feel that 
it had been good for me to have come! I came away 
feeling that all must have felt they had had a real 
uplift. It was a sermon after my own idea of a sermon. 
It was simple, interesting, cumulative. I felt the man 
was acquainted with the life of today. In substance 
it was a statement out of experience, not out of theol- 
ogy, that there are spiritual forces, about which we all 
know something, of which we should make constant 
and wise use for the increase of our own efficiency and 
happiness. It was an appeal to us all to know, and 
believe in, and use, the best in nature and in society, 
and so make a better world. I came away feeling that 
many would go away as I was going, with a reinforced 
faith in the simple virtues and in a belief in the 
triumphing of a God of love, and a mankind confident 
in the triumph of justice, love and truth. 

What should I do next? Why, get on a bus and go 

where it went, which was to a new development of 
housing for the poor, and then I bussed to the Marble 


Arch and went where the spirit is free and unmolested. 
I passed from one group to another until I had heard 
a bit from ten speakers. Some stood on chairs and 
some had pulpits. Number 1 argued that the League 
of Nations had done a real service to mankind. No. 2 
was condemning increased armaments by the British. 
No. 3 was arguing for the religion of the ‘‘Golden 
Rule.”’ No. 4 was telling how we need men of vision 
like Paul. No. 5 was telling why he believed in immor- 
tality. No. 6 was arguing for greater armies and 
navies. No. 7 was talking against organized socialism. 
No. 8 was pleading for the support of the British 
Socialist Party. No. 9 was saying there is good in all 
social and political extremists, even in Russia and 
Germany, and they finally are used for world good. 
“Bobbies’”’ were on the edges of the groups, but every- 
body was orderly, and many got their extreme ideas 
out of their systems and no one was hurt. I wonder 
which is the safer method—expression or repression. 

I am hungry, but I want to attend the afternoon 
prayers at St. Paul’s if they are on today, so I bus to 
Cheapside and find the service will be at three. All 
restaurants are closed around St. Paul’s. So I ask a 
“Bobby,” and the London Bobbies are such helpful 
chaps! He says nothing near but an A. B. C. down the 
street—‘‘You’ll get a milk dish there, which is good 
for Sunday.” I find it. I have a “grilled lemon 
sole.’”” A man takes the seat opposite. He has one arm 
in a sling and I think maybe I have to cut his roast 
beef for him, but no, he is resourceful. But when he 
attempts to light his cigarette he has trouble, so I 
help him out, and we are introduced. He tells how he 
put his shoulder out of joint, and how he has been 
treated so kindly at the hospital, and then—well, I 
have picked a natural philosopher! We are “‘ships that 
pass in the night,” I do not know his name, or he 
mine, but I shall never forget the confidence of that 
man that there are basic and constant forces for greater 
good working in the movements of the world. Man 
is foolish and makes great mistakes. He is slow in 
learning that he should co-operate with the better 
ideals and forces. Man is in haste for perfection. It is 
a slow process, but it cannot be thwarted. Who was he? 
Just one of the many common people who help to hold 
the world in balance and will not despair. 

Although I sit under the dome of St. Paul’s I 
think of other visits there on afternoons when I came 
fdr the music, and the awesomeness of the place. Once 
my mother sat beside me—a sweet soul was she. Many 
times another sat beside me, and when I showed im- 
patience at the words of the songs, touched my 
knee and said, “Listen to the music, forget the 
words.” 

I now listen to the men’s voices in their anthems 
as their voices reverberate through the vast spaces, 
and I find my nerves thrilling, and my mind wanders. 
What a marvel was Wren that he dared conceive of 
this dome “‘to gather and roll back the sound of music!’ 
What marvelous knowledge and faithfulness of un- 
known men raised this mass so that it has stood all 
these centuries and has spoken its various messages to 
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the ignorant and the wise. The Canon of St. Paul’s 
preaches a short and simple sermon. The theme is 
“Gratitude.” He folds his arms and leans over the 
high pulpit and talks to the people. It is the third 
time today that I have heard the same basic theme. 
“Study and trust the spiritual forces; be thankful for 
the common good in your daily lives; the more you 
tune your endeavors to the simple doctrines of a 
triumphing God and of a brotherhood that is co- 


4 


operative, the more will you help the world to be a 
better place in which to live.” The place, the music, 
the great ideas in the simple, human experiences of 
one who gets his gospel from a growing world with 
which he is intimate, have been a fitting end to a 
London Sabbath for a wandering American who him- 
self believes not only in a triumphing God but in a 
humanity that some day—“far off” it may be—shall 
fulfill its best. 


Universalist Beginnings in America 


Thomas Butler 


HE student of Universalism in America finds that 
the denomination has a legal and working or- 
ganization corresponding geographically to the 

state and national boundaries of the United States. 

State lines are not crossed in the jurisdiction of 
the several State Conventions except to include neigh- 
boring Canadian churches where no local Provincial 
Convention exists. Aside from our Canadian churches, 
all of our organized movements outside of the United 
States have direct fellowship with our General Con- 
vention. 

On the other hand, we find that churches as units 
or organized as local associations, may be found as- 
sembled in groups that constantly cross and recross 
both state and international boundaries. 

This last and more natural geographical group- 
ing of our present day forces, corresponds in large 
measure to the trends of colonial emigration, and that 
largely from two points of departure, Boston and 
Philadelphia. New York, as a great port of entry and 
point of distribution for emigrants, occupied a position 


of minor importance during the whole of the colonial, 


period, and therefore contributed little to our earlier 
history as a religious faith or as an organized church. 

Strange as it may seem today, the thought of 
universal salvation was much more prevalent in 
Pennsylvania than it was in colonial New England, 
and it is to Pennsylvania that we must first turn in 
our present narrative. 

No history of Universalism in the Keystone 
State would be in any measure complete without some 
statement concerning the background of the common- 
wealth itself. When we speak of Pennsylvania, we 
commonly visualize a map showing state lines and 
boundaries as they exist at the present day. Such 
a conception is inadequate for our present purposes. 
The Pennsylvania of today is the result of growth, and 
in that growth is to be seen a geographical, political, 
social and intellectual evolution, involving the merging 
of many claims, peoples and ideals. 

The earliest settlers of Pennsylvania were the 
Dutch or Hollanders, who, beginning with the year 
1623, occupied the valley of the Delaware, or South 
River, for a period of fifteen years. After them came 
the Swedes, who held the country for seventeen years, 
when the Dutch once more entered and remained for a 
period of nine years. At the end of this last period 
the English took possession and held it to the time of 
the arrival of Penn with his Quaker colonists in 1682. 

Both the Dutch and the Swedes were friendly 
with the Indians, and the Swedish policy towards 


this people was the one continued by Penn and his 
immediate successors. The Dutch, few in number, 
made little impression upon the subsequent history 
of the colony and commonwealth. The Swedes la- 
bored hard and built dykes which stand to the present 
day. They cultivated the fertile meadows, inter- 
married with their neighbors, and merged their 
civilization with that of the English. 

Having had episcopal supervision of churches in 
their homeland, their Swedish-Lutheran congrega- 
tions soon came under the influence of the Church 
of England, and now, with a single exception, are 
numbered among the Protestant Episcopal churches. 

With the Swedes occupying the meadowlands, the 
Quakers chose to take up the slightly higher ground 
lying next to them. They cleared away the timber 
where it was sparse and most easily cut, and soon be- 
came the dominant element in the young colony. 

One of the most important racial elements in the 
Quaker settlement was the Welsh, who settled in a 
great arc around the city of Philadelphia, where they 
maintained their own language and customs for many 
years, leaving behind them an enduring monument in 
the abundant Welsh place-names yet to be found 
throughout southeastern Pennsylvania. The writer 
has often had occasion to remark that most of his 
English colonial ancestors, including the Penns, were 
Welsh. The name Penn, signifying a hill or headland, 
associated with the ending sylvania, fitly describes 
the country as a hilly woodland, a term descriptive 
also of Wales itself. 

Some few of these Welsh settlers were of the 
English Established Church, many were Baptists 
with liberal tendencies, but by far the greater number 
were members of the Religious Society of Friends. 

Beyond the Welsh settlements were to be found 
the various communities established by the Germans, 
the people commonly spoken of at the present day 
as the Pennsylvania Dutch. These people came 
largely from the Palatinate of the Rhine, with ances- 
tral lines leading back into Germany, France and 
Switzerland. They took the land that was left by 
their predecessors, and thus came into possession of a 
heavily wooded section, exceedingly difficult to 
clear, but which, once brought under cultivation, has 
developed into the wealthiest and most prosperous 
farming country in the world. 

These German settlers may be divided into two 
distinct groups. First there were the church people, 
still holding unity with the Lutheran and Reformed 
state churches of Germany. Then there were the sec- 
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tarians, those who had already separated from the 
great state churches of Europe, and who had divided 
and sub-divided to an almost unbelievable extent. 
The best known of these sects were the Schwenkfelders, 
the Dunkards (German Baptist Brethren), the Men- 
nonites (of Quaker leanings) and the Amish. 

The next wave of emigration into Pennsylvania 
consisted of the Scotch-Irish, who were neither Scotch 
nor Irish, being the descendants of English settlers 
in the south of Scotland colonized as a Protestant 
garrison in Catholic Ireland. 

These people sought the hills and the mountains 
west of the German settlements, and colonized the 
valleys great and small to the southward. They were 
essentially the Puritans of the South. ‘They con- 
ceived themselves to be the saints, and truly believed 
that, as the elect of God, they should inherit the 
earth. 

To them the Indian was as the Philistine of old, 
and should be exterminated. They acted accordingly, 
and were largely instrumental in bringing Indian war- 
fare to the frontier settlements of colonial Pennsy]l- 
vania. On the other hand, their fighting qualities 
made them almost indispensable frontier guards, pro- 
tecting southeastern Pennsylvania from the French 
and Indians, during the period of the French struggle 
for America, ending with the capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe. 

They later became the background of the Amer- 
ican Revolution south of New England, and since the 
foundation of the American Union have been the 
dominant political element in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Their rigid Calvinism has proved an effective 
barrier to the spread of liberal religious thought in 
central Pennsylvania. Their religious concepts have 
centered around the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
sovereignty of God. Before God all men were equal, 
and the king was but a man among other men. This 
thought was the foundation of their democracy—a 
dominant Calvinism that still makes for the fact that 
Pennsylvania, losing much of its earlier liberalism in 
matters religious, became and remains one of the 
most conservative and fundamentally orthodox com- 
munities in the world. 

They came into their own as a result of the Revo- 
lution, as Churchman and Quaker, from differing 
motives, came to take less part in public affairs. The 
consequent change was so great that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, leaving puritanical Boston, had found scope for 
his genius, and friendly intellectual companionship, 
in the then liberal atmosphere of colonial and revolu- 
tionary Philadelphia; but had he been born a Phila- 
delphian after the Revolution, he might have been 
compelled to seek Boston as the then center of in- 
tellectual activity and of liberal thought. 

Most of the Universalist parishes now (1937) 
existing in the Keystone State are to be found in 
the northern tier of counties, next to the New York 
border. They are thus located within the boundaries 
of the old Connecticut Claim. The people are largely 
of Puritan stock, and their early history must be 
considered from the viewpoint of a Larger New 
England, born of Connecticut and of Massachusetts. 

During the Colonial period of American history, 


emigration from Philadelphia pushed westward to 
the mountains lying beyond the Susquehanna River, 
and then turned southward through the Cumberland 
Valley to the Potomac. Crossing the last named river, 
it continued down the Shenandoah Valley or the valley 
of Virginia. Many years before the Revolution 
settlers following this trail had reached the back coun- 
try of Georgia and of the Carolinas, where they have 
held every valley above the fall-line down to the 
present day. 

At two points, spurs from this main stem of 
emigration have been diverted to the westward. The 
first of these followed the valley of the Potomac, and 
by the way of the Cumberland Gap made its way over 
the mountains to the valley of the Monongahela and 
beyond, mingling with the great wave of that later 
emigration from New England, and her then western 
settlements in northern Pennsylvania and western 
New York. 

The second point of departure from the main 
trend to the southward is where the New River breaks 
transversely through the mountains, that its waters 
may find their way to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

Following this last trail the emigrants peopled 
the valleys of Kentucky and Tennessee, and later on 
many found their way northward once more into 
southern Indiana, and again to the westward. 

It was thus that Pennsylvania gave to South 
Carolina its Calhoun, to Tennessee its Jackson and 
ultimately to Illinois its Lincoln. 

* * ok 


HYMN 
Howard Davis Spoerl 


He who takes love for granted 
Destroys its holy spell, 

And clutches, disenchanted, 

A hard and hollow shell; 

His treason tears asunder 

The ties of tenderness, 

And drapes transfigured wonder 
In drab, demeaning dress. 


He is by folly captured 

Who claims life as his due, 
And scorns to greet enraptured 
Its dawn-dimensioned hue; 
Unquickened by devotion 

He hoards his recompense, 
And for profane emotion 

He barters innocence. 


On love, the never-failing, 
We feed from day to day, 
Nor trouble, thus availing, 
The dower to repay; 

How wantonly we squander 
Our substance in our pride! 
—Turn prodigals, to wander 
A weary world and wide. 


To Him who grants remission 
Our frailty we confess; 

And seek in true contrition 
The ways of worthiness. 

May love direct our duty 

In service without cease, 

And life reflect its beauty 
Till all our paths are peace. 


———————e= SS 
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Beyond Science’ 
Harold E. B. Speight 


HATEVER be the argument which appeals to 

W a man who tries by argument to establish 

the validity of belief in a future life, sooner or 

later he has to face the materialist’s proud claim that 

the question of survival can be dismissed because 

science has demonstrated the dependence of mind 

upon matter. Each and all of the classic forms of the 

argument for immortality, whether religious or philo- 

sophical, rest upon some assumption, and it is this 
assumption that the materialist attacks. 

The thesis of the materialist is well known. He 
holds that man “‘is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving; that his ori- 
gin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his 
beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations 
of atoms .. . . that all the labors of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of human genius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast death of the solar system.’’ These are the 
words of Bertrand Russell, who calls on man to build 
his soul’s habitation on this “firm foundation of un- 
yielding despair.” 

The answer to this thesis of Bertrand Russell is 
found, first, in the valor which faces death. ‘“Stimu- 
lated by the ineluctable necessity of facing death, and 
of living so as to face it with fortitude,” says a philos- 
opher contemporary with Russell, “man has not 
abandoned himself to nerveless inaction, to pusil- 
lanimous despair.” (F. C. 8. Schiller, “Humanism,” 
p. 228.) A further answer lies in certain simple 
questions. They are questions which seem to impair 
the “firm foundation of unyielding despair.””’ What is 
matter? And what is it that actually links what the 
materialist calls a cawse with what he calls a product? 
The cause and the product may be, and often are, as 
different as a bulb planted in the mud and a lily of 
exquisite fragrance and form. Suppose that in look- 
ing at human life we emphasize the “product” rather 
than the “‘origin.””’ We are then beyond the measur- 
able and the tangible, and in a region of relevance 
actually closed to the materialist. His theory keeps 
him out—so long as he acts upon it. The best the 
materialist can offer us is a “picture,” not a structure 
built of “facts.” 

In the nineteenth century men acquired great 
confidence in the methods of scientific investigation 
in the applicability of these methods to any question 
the mind might raise. They came to think of the whole 
universe of man’s experience as under the sway of what 
were called “Jaws,” and if the scientists did not forget 
at least the public forgot that these “laws” are only 
our statements of the way things happen so far as our 
observation and experiment enable us to say how 
they happen. 

The discovery of these uniformities—described 
in the so-called “laws’’—-greatly assisted in the prac- 
tical tasks of inventive men, and no one would be so 
foolish as to belittle the results of the knowledge that 


*A lecture before the New York section of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. 


was acquired by the use of the scientific method. It 
was an exciting period in the history of man’s intelli- 
gence, for the succession of fruitful applications of 
knowledge to life and the results which accrued to 
the western world in terms of power and control over 
the resources of the earth produced an exalted sense 
of security and a high degree of confidence in the al- 
most inevitable progress of mankind. The attempt 
was made to use the scientific method in every direc- 
tion. For example, people who had little interest in 
religion as a personal concern, and little sensitivity to 
spiritual values, became expert in the discussion of re- 
ligion as a phenomenon; they investigated it as one 
might profitably enough investigate a tree after it was 
cut down or an animal that had first been killed, never 
realizing that they missed the important thing, which 
is the life that informs any living structure. 

It was not unnatural that this mood of confidence 
should be shaken by the war and by all its consequences 
in the impaired stability of institutions and the beliefs 
which supported them. We began to wonder whether 
perhaps there is not some limit to the validity of the 
scientific method if so well-informed a generation could 
lapse into such barbarism. Has Science, we won- 
dered, been too much concerned with the primitive 
beginnings, the origins, while the really significant 
thing about human life is seen only when we look at 
its highest manifestations? Perhaps what is wrong 
with us is that we have neglected the qualities of per- 
sonality without which there can be no moral con- 
trol of all the clever mechanisms we have been able to 
invent. At any rate, we lost our confidence in “‘inevit- 
able progress.”” Indeed, many have felt that humanity 
walks along the edge of a precipice, in danger of immi- 
nent disaster. Says Dr. C. G. Jung: 


Whether from the intellectual, the moral, or the 
esthetic viewpoint, the undercurrents of the psychic life 
of the West present an uninviting picture. We have 
built a monumental world round about us, and we have 
slaved for it with unequaled energy. But it is so im- 
posing only because we have spent upon the outside 
all that is imposing in our natures—and what we find 
when we look within must necessarily be, as it is, shabby 
and insufficient. 


Now the interesting thing is that nowhere do we 
find today so clear and convincing a criticism of the 
undue confidence of science as in the works of the 
best trained and most successful scientists. Bertrand 
Russell forcefully illustrates this point (“The Scientific 
Outlook,” p. 78): 


We do not ever see what we think we see. Is there 
any reason to think that what we think we see exists, 
although we do not see it? Science has always prided 
itself on being empirical, and believing only what 
could be verified. Now you can verify the occurrences 
in yourself which you call ‘‘seeing Jones,” but you can- 
not verify Jones himself. You may hear sounds which 
you call Jones speaking to you; you may feel sensations 
of touch which you call Jones bumping into you. If 
you have been impressed by this argument, you may 
address him as if he were at the other end of the tele- 
phone, and say, ‘‘Are you there?’”” And you may sub- 
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sequently hear the words, “Yes, you idiot, can’t you 
see me?’ But if you regard these as affording evidence 
that he is there, you have missed the point of the ar- 
gument. The point is that Jones is a convenient 
hypothesis by means of which certain of your own sen- 
sations can be collected into a bundle; but what really 
makes them belong together is not their common 
hypothetical origin, but certain resemblances and 
casual affinities which they have to each other. 


One limitation of science brought out in this pas- 
sage, and in the chapter from which it is quoted, is 
that it deals with reality in some one of several pos- 
sible particular ways, each of which necessarily leaves 
out something which could be known only by the adop- 
tion of a different approach. That is what we mean 
when we say science is abstract. The investigator 
selects certain aspects of a phenomenon and isolates 
these for study; he is aware, if he is a true scientist, 
that the resultant knowledge he may gain is only a 
partial knowledge, and he sometimes compares his 
results closely with those reached by colleagues who 
approach by a different pathway this same phenome- 
non. So it is the part of wisdom, for him and for all 
who take over his results, to remember that what 
he knows never justifies the conclusion that all is 
known that might be known. 

It is particularly to be remembered that because 
the method of science is to analyze, then to describe 
the details revealed by the analysis, then to classify 
these details, and finally to make a general statement 
about them on the ground of similarities and differences 
observed, the scientist must always be interested in 
breaking up any object or event he’studies until he has 
reached the smallest discernible units. But we human 
beings are interested in objects and events which are 
wholes, which (that is) we apprehend and value as 
unique objects and events and not because they may 
by a process of abstraction be classified with other 
objects and events. Eddington goes so far as to say 
(“The Nature of the Physical World,” pp. 288-289): 


The physical world is, we have seen, the answer to 
one definite and urgent problem arising in a survey of ex- 
perience; and no other problem has been followed up 
with anything like the same precision and elaboration. 
Progress towards an understanding of the non-sensory 
constituents of our nature is not likely to follow similar 
lines, and indeed is not animated by the same aims. 

. Those who in the search for truth start from 
consciousness as a seat of self-knowledge with interests 
and responsibilities not confined to the material plane, 
are just as much facing the hard facts of experience as those 
who start from consciousness as a device for reading the 
indications of spectroscopes and micrometers. 

(Italics mine.) Elsewhere he says: “Mind is the first 
and most direct thing in our experience, and all else 
is remote inference.” 

Our notions regarding matter are under continu- 
ous revision and we can today properly question the 
dogmatism of those who attribute reality to matter 
and give to mind only a dependent and secondary 
existence. Scrutiny of the “material’’ leads us directly 
into those mysterious regions in which energies change 
their form and consciousness alone can measure or 
interpret the processes. Man may belong to a world 
of external contingencies, but he is also a world in 
himself, and since it is he who asks “What is man?” 


and he who must weigh the reply, he can never find a 
final answer. True, he is body, but he is more, or the 
body could not be what it is. True, he cannot move 
without accommodating himself to inexorable facts, 
such as temperature, pressure, and the configuration 
of alien objects, but once adjusted to these facts he 
may move in any one of many directions, and it is his 
purpose that determines which direction he takes. 
Yet the very, purpose he expresses in what he does 
derives its meaning from his appreciation of his place 
in a Whole which he did not create, which he may even 
come to feel creates through him. “Only an infinite 
process can show me who I am,”’ said Royce. 

Before the problem of the relation of mind to body 
the only proper attitude today is one of humble, un- 
dogmatic recognition that little is known and much 
yet to be learned. As we have realized that the spec- 
trum shows the eye only those components of light 
that the retina is adjusted to, while there are infra- 
red and ultra-violet rays that must be detected by 
instruments sensitive in other ways, so we may well 
recognize that the body-mind relationship is far more 
complex than either mechanists or vitalists have sup- 
posed. We have, so to speak, seen only a portion of 
the spectrum. No one can say dogmatically that the 
only conditions under which consciousness may exist 
and continue its creative activity are those already 
familiar to us, or that the change which comes with 
bodily death necessarily interrupts the continuity of 
consciousness. It is too naive to identify sensations 
with the neutral processes which accompany them. 
It is absurd to say that my thought about a long past 
event is nothing but an excitation of neutral ele- 
ments—the latter exists only in the immediate pres- 
ent while the former is a persistence of the past into 
the present and a grasp of past and present within a 
single span of consciousness. And in much of our 
knowledge, if not in all, we are relating what we per- 
ceive through sense impressions to concepts which 
correspond to no present external objects. As a 
physiologist of repute says: 

Consciousness is a different form of energy from 
nerve energy, which it is impossible to describe in terms 

of the physical. ... This dramatic leap from the 

physiological to the psychical is the most important 

factor in the evolution of mind. It is the decisive factor 
which once and for all turns the balance and establishes 
the supremacy of the mind over the body. 


And we can point to the fact that the developed 
mind, so far from reacting mechanically to an external 
situation, can either follow its suggestions, so to speak, 
or exert an inhibitory action. The discharge of 
energy need not be down the most obviously open or 
frequently used channel; on the contrary, the energy 
can be directed at will into channels which lead to the 
fulfilment of a consciously cherished purpose. So 
there is a force developed ‘‘which can dominate brain 
processes.”’ From this starting-point of a higher de- 
velopment the mind may pass on “still farther along 
the road that delivers us from bondage to the flesh, 
and leads us to anticipate the complete emancipation 
of the mind from the body.”’ Science, in the opinion 
of this authority, ‘‘points to this supremacy and 
liberation of the mind as the goal towards which 
nature is working.” 
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Even these considerations are not the most 
searching reply to the materialist. We have been 
shown in our time how hard it is to draw a line be- 
tween the organic and the inorganic, between living 
creatures and what we have called “dead matter.” 
We find ourselves inhabitants of a living universe. 
Or, to say the same thing in a somewhat different 
way, the universe is the embodiment of spirit, the 
“living robe of deity.”’ It ceases, if this be true, to be 
“the mere scene or theater on which our life is trans- 
acted, which is all a dead universe can amount to.”’ 
Instead it becomes a “living Companion’ whose 
purpose we can share as we also become creators of 
values. ; 

On such a level the relationship between a 
man and the universe precludes an exploitation of 
his individuality as a mere means to an end that is not 
his own. The recognition of creative purpose as 
characteristic of the universe means the discovery in 
the universe of what we know in ourselves, in limited 
fashion, as “personality.’”” A universe in which per- 
sonalities are extinguished by material changes is not 
treating these personalities as ends in themselves, but 
only as means, as “fodder or fuel.’’ (For a suggestive 
development of this point of view the reader would 
do well to consult “A Living Universe,” by L. P. 
Jacks.) 

Being the kind of creatures we are, we find in some 
parts of our experience a quality which satisfies us 
without reference to any other part of our experience. 
In other words, we find an intrinsic value in some of 
our experiences. They are not welcomed as a means 
to some other satisfaction. They carry their own 
validation. Life is not worth while unless it includes 
some such experiences, for we are not content in- 
definitely to be used for purposes we cannot share; 
we claim some deep satisfactions which are inalienably 
our own. When moments or hours of such intrinsi- 
cally valuable experience come we recognize that they 
are not measurable in terms of time and space. “‘Eter- 
nity in an hour” is the poet’s phrase, and sometimes 
we know what he means. 

No two of us will select for enumeration similar 
experiences of timeless values, but many of us can 
understand that others will find them in their own 
way. ‘The artist, for example, who has penetrated 
beyond merely pleasing particulars of outward form 
and color to underlying principles of structure and 
harmony, can understand the musician’s discerning 
ear, though its distinctive joys are denied to him. 
But it is not only by persons of keen esthetic insight, 
nor only as the result of long training, that the in- 
trinsic values in life are appreciated. Unlettered men 
can know the unadulterated joy of whole-hearted 
service of a supreme cause. Very ordinary people can 
find in comradeship, in simple human fellowship, in 
the intimacies of family life, in the exercise of con- 
sciously-acquired skills, in the fashioning of useful 
things, a satisfaction which remains peculiarly their 
private possession. And at the heart of the satis- 
faction is the joy of creating something that endures, 
either as an undying memory which makes life for- 
ever different and better for ourselves or as an object 
of use or beauty which enhances the desirability of 
life for others. In so far as we do thus create we are 


4 
already dwelling in a realm that is invisible but not 
therefore any the less real than the tangible environ- 
ment. 

In such experiences we achieve uniqueness, and 
therefore become real individuals; and the mean- 
ing we find in our lives at such times resides more in 
conceived possibilities as yet unrealized than in our 
consciousness of present circumstances. We discern 
through such moments a timeless Reality of which 
we discover ourselves to be even now uniquely real 
and individual parts, but we see our present selves as 
only fragments or hints and dimly visible beginnings 
of something not yet known. We may even measure 
the worth of our experience by what it suggests to us 
of larger meanings which are at once future possi- 
bilities for us and present realities as ideals. Perhaps 
it was this that Schleiermacher had in mind when he 
spoke of the “immortality we can have now in this 
temporal life;’’ Emerson phrased it in more nearly 
Oriental language when he said (“Letters and Social 
Aims,” p. 281), “the future state is an illusion for the 
ever-present state.’’ Perhaps, indeed, our difficulty 
in all discussion of immortality is just that we have 
conceived of it as continuous duration, whereas it is 
in no sense concerned with quantities but only with 
qualities of existence. ‘There is a sphere where in- 
sight has nothing to do with the lapse of hours.” 
Similarly we have imported into our thought of im- 
mortality the conception of space and talked of heaven 
as of a place, and find it hard now to escape this self- 
imposed limitation of our thought. Frederic W. H. 
Myers well said: 


Few men have pondered long on these problems 
of Past and Future without wondering whether Past 
or Future be in very truth more than a name—whether 
we may not be apprehending as a stream of sequence 
that which is an ocean of co-existence, and slicing our 
subjective years and centuries from timeless and ab- 
solute things. 


Of these intrinsically valuable experiences those 
which most completely emancipate us from the limi- 
tations of the present are those in which we are con- 
scious of growth, the widening of the range of our 
powers, the increase of the intensity of our appre- 
ciation, the achievement of originality in insight and 
purpose. It is indeed of the very nature of the crea- 
tive life that it defies the confining boundaries of 
circumstance. “Greater things than these shall ye 
do.” 

The power to enjoy or to create beauty, the ac- 
knowledgment of an imperative which has authority 
over us because it is self-imposed, the clear perception 
of truths which have been reached through the very 
different but complementary processes of induction 
and intuition, the delights and self-denials of love, 
the co-operation of kindred minds in efforts which are 
beyond the powers of any one person—these all sug- 
gest far more than they can show; in them we have 
intimations of capacities which the routine and the 
conventions of life succeed in concealing from the 
casual eye, except when a crisis tears away the crust 
of habit. And the capacities which are so limitless 
in their suggestion are all intimations of an order of 
existence that is independent of particular combina- 
tions of material events. As Dr. John Wright Buck- 
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ham has lately said, ““We come to realize that the 
Personal Order constitutes our most real and meaning- 
ful habitat though not our most obvious and insistent 
one.” (“Christianity and Personality,” p. 164.) 

I wish to say in conclusion that I am not suppos- 
ing these considerations I have brought forward to be 
potent enough to convince anyone who is determined 
to doubt the possibility of survival. I am content, as 
a layman in the field—as distinct from a theologian, 
a philosopher, or an investigator into psychic phe- 
nomena—to voice in my own way what Santayana 
calls ‘‘the soul’s invincible surmise.” For this I think 
there is no need to apologize. A great deal of what 
we most value in life is made possible only because 
man has a soul, or is a soul, and because the soul does 
surmise. There is an outreach of personality towards 
what as yet can only be hoped for, assumed, or re- 
garded as at least a risk worth taking. After all, 


China’s Appeal in 


Our knowledge is a torch of smoking pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 


The supreme outreach of the soul is that which 
projects man’s values into a future beyond the con- 
venient boundaries and distinctions of time, into an 
Eternal Now; and into an existence beyond the con- 
venient but tyrannical boundaries and distinctions of 
space, into dn All-inclusive Here. And I have tried 
to suggest to you that in this familiar life of earth 
man is capable of a quality of existence which reveals 
to him that he already belongs to that Now and to 
that Here. Man can achieve a self-discovery which 
shows him an imperishable world within. — 


Discovered lies the land of our rebirth, 

A world of rest within this world of strife; 
The steadfastness that bears the life of earth 
Reveals already the immortal life. 


Her Darkest Hour 


Tehyi Hsieh 


UR friends are those who love us in spite of our 
successes,” says a great Chinese statesman. 
Because China has made such rapid and almost 

unbelievable progress in all the phases of her modern 
movements, Japan has struck in order to divert the 
whole world’s attention from this Chinese steady and 
normal growth toward a worthy membership in the 
comity of nations. 

It is not generally known that the real reasons for 
Japan’s striking at the present juncture are: 

1. She must try to discredit China’s stability in 
her sweeping success recently with the immense loans 
granted by Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and a 
long term 50,000,000 loan to be consummated with 
the United States. Besides, there is China’s recent 
announcement that she had just balanced her budget 
after years of arduous work in bringing about a man- 
aged uniform currency in all the Republic of China. 
Nine banks of the Chinese government have been 
established in foreign countries’ metropolitan cities. 
Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese minister of finance, had 
hardly left Washington with the signature of Secretary 
Morgenthau when the Japanese militarists suddenly 
attacked Peiping. 

2. The Japanese military strategists at the border 
of Manchuria have been having 392 battles with 
Russia, and must needs strike at Peiping in order to 
take the attention of the world powers while Japan 
can move all her available army right up to the Man- 
churian defense. She expects a major war with Russia 
rather than with China. Now her purpose is to cut 
Russia from China. 

3. It ispsychological for the government of Japan, 
which is as yet a stop-gap government, to boost this 
Chinese war in order to bring all the Japanese unrest- 
fulness into unison. While Japan has been changing 
governments and establishing new cabinets for the 
twenty seventh time since 1924, China has still Chiang 
Kai-shek at the helm of the Chinese government. 

I have come to this important gathering to make 
the most earnest appeal in all the sojourn of my life 
in the United States. We have gathered together here 


this evening in the name of the Church of God. There 
are among us the most distinguished of scholars, 
spiritual leaders and educators. While the soldiers 
fight over unsolved problems, and diplomats can only 
try to level obstacles, we must try to solve world 
problems through dispassionate discussion, through 
education and our respective powerful mediums. 
Japan-has succeeded in silencing her conscience for 
her misdeeds. The world must stir its own conscience 
in order to awake Japan’s. A nation loses the whole 
world when it loses faith in the supreme power of right 
to win ultimately. 

Christendom must show the way. No official 
conferences, whether at Geneva, at Versailles, or in 
the World Court at The Hague, can achieve any success 
or enduring peace without real spiritual leadership. 
Ungodly men make peace pacts falter. I appeal to all 
fellow Christians to manifest in all possible ways a 
more concrete and more passionate concern for the 
present crisis, because it is not a matter between the 
nations of the yellow race, but it is a curtain-raiser for 
a vaster drama to be played in Asia in which all 
Occidental nations will be involved. The result of such 
a catastrophe will be a sad failure to all the efforts 
of Christendom in all the world. The last World War 
had made the Occidental nations suffer a tremendous 
setback and lose the prestige which they enjoyed over 
the backward nations of the Orient. I fear the next 
world war will annihilate them. I seek prayerfully 
every means of arbitration that may come through 
spiritual help, rather than this open conflict. The 
days of out-beasting the beast have passed. All 
governments of the capitals of the world are deeply 
concerned at this present crisis, and it is the duty of 
every peace-loving citizen to realize that no enemies 
of law can enforce law. We should, therefore, marshal 
all efforts within our power to get rid of the evil ele- 
ments of Japanese militarists. Organized peace move- 
ments, churches, and educators who are opposed to 
warfare should take this matter to heart, and send 
their protests before this present crisis in Peiping 
becomes a world conflagration, because we can far 
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more effectively overcome our enemies by our Christian 
love than by force. 

It was hardly a month ago when reports from 
every missionary returning from China brought the 
glowing accounts of how China had made tremendous 
strides in her New Life Movement affecting all the 
remote villages of China. The surprise of the Chinese 
government’s ability to balance the budget recently, 
her economic soundness, her newly managed currency, 
her cancellation of taxes, her agricultural improve- 
ments, her new method of extending farm loans, all 
go to show the stability of the Chinese government 
under the direction of Chiang Kai-shek. China’s 
integrity has never been questioned. As recently as 
the 13th of July the Associated Press announced that 
the Chinese government proposed to pay loans which 
were defaulted by the old Chinese defunct govern- 
ment, which were made by the Pacific Development 
Corporation with China in 1919. Is there another 
government in all the world that has attempted to 
show such good faith? 

China is so woefully misunderstood because she 
does not have organized publicity bureaus to dissemi- 
nate news of all her activities and her commendable 
deeds. About a year ago when the Mississippi flood 
took place again, the Chinese government made a very 
friendly gesture by sending $160,000 (Chinese dollars) 
to the sufferers. Campaigns in the metropolitan cities 
of America among the Chinese communities to raise 
funds for the defense program in China have been 
started with great rapidity, and boycott organizations 
against Japanese goods will soon be in full swing, due 
to the publicity given by the American press. If it 
were not for this modern information and intelligence, 
the poor press service in China would leave her an 


The Laymen’s Second 


Rowland 


ELCOMING 150 people from fifteen states at 

Star Island on July 24 for the Laymen’s 

League seventeenth annual gathering there, 

Frederick H. Fay, chairman of this year’s program 

committee, introduced the second Churchmanship 

Institute. ‘Churchmanship,” he said, ‘means the 

combination of men and women in our churches to 

establish the individual in society in broad, wholesome 
and satisfying living.” 

On Sunday, the minister and a group of laymen 
from the Cambridge church provided a demonstration 
of the League Pulpit-Pew Partnership Plan. Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington in the morning sermon defined the 
principles underlying the functioning of groups within 
a democratic society. For these groups to regulate 
themselves successfully, he said, it is necessary that 
they concentrate on function, developing the required 
aptitude and standards of fidelity, cultivate a self- 
conscious solidarity, and preserve a relation to the 
welfare of society as a whole. ni 

“Religion,’”’ he concluded, “maintains a vision of 
the whole society and the ideal of public service, it 
mobilizes public opinion in the development of higher 
standards, and it contributes men of moral stamina 


- 

easy prey for the powerfully publicized Japan. Na- 
poleon once said, “Ten hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than ten thousand bayonets.” Calvin 
Coolidge said, ‘‘Publicity has an arm of remedy longer 
and stronger than that of the law,”’ and Thomas Jeffer- 
son said, ‘Better a newspaper without a government 
than a government without a newspaper.’ Since 
China has friends such as I am facing today in this 
powerful gathering, who are the makers of public 
opinion and guardians of peace, I have attempted to 
bring to you as adequate a picture of the present. 
Sino-Nippon conflict as I can. You must remember, 
however, that there are not only two sides to this 
momentous question, because there are three sides, 
namely: Chinese side, Japanese side, and the right. 
side. 

When all this rumpus shall have been ironed out, 
four great Chinese statesmen will be recorded in 
history as the builders of rejuvenated China, all of 
whom are Christians, two of whom are sons of Metho- 
dist and Congregational ministers:—Dr. C. T. Wang, 
new Chinese ambassador at Washington, twice min- 
ister of foreign affairs, three times prime minister of 
China, who today in Washington has done more in 
two weeks than any ministers had been able to do in 
years; Dr. Wang Chung-Hui, present Chinese foreign 
minister, first and only Chinese jurist at the World 
Court, who once translated the German Code of Law 
into English; Dr. H. H. Kung, vice president and 
minister of finance, seventy-fifth lineal descendant, 
of Confucius, and finally, our premier generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek, a devout Christian gentleman. 
In the hands of these Christian leaders above all other- 
great Christian statesmen lies the destiny of China. 
today and tomorrow. 


Churchmanship Institute 


Gray-Smith 


and of genuine idealism to lead these movements. 
within the several groups.” 

Gathered in the afternoon, the laymen found 
nothing to object to in their minister’s definition of 
principles, and each contributed brief comments upon 
their applicability within the realm of his daily voca- 
tion. No attempt was made to apply the principles to 
any contemporary controversial issue. 

The contemporary situation was, however, force- 
fully tackled on Sunday evening by Percy W. Gardner, 
honorary vice president, who declared that organized 
religion in the United States was in grave danger of 
extinction. Pointing to the inadequately recognized 
fact of a revolution in this country, which has put the 
masses as definitely in control here as in Russia, 
Germany or Italy and which is nationalizing property 
through taxation and federal legislation, he referred 
to the attack on organized religion as appalling. “We 
have had no open confiscation of church assets, but if 
the present federal fiscal policy is continued for another 
period of not over three years, it will, I believe, inevita- 
bly bring about a financial crash which will make 1929 
seem like a Sunday-school picnic.” 

By such a crash the Church would be more handi-. 
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capped financially than any other institution. More- 
over, organized religion is a minority group and “the 
vital danger in all mass movements is the danger to the 
minority.”’ One presidential election had already 
shown the extent to which religious bigotry could go. 
“Tf we are to be governed by waves of popular feeling 
with no restraints, a situation is bound to come which 
will go to the very roots of the independence of re- 
ligion, and destroy in fact, if not in name, the separa- 
tion in this country of Church and State.”’ 

With the masses in the saddle, what hope have 
we? “There is only one way,” Mr. Gardner replied, 
‘4n which the situation can be saved. That is for all 
organized religion, regardless of diversities of creed 
and organic set-up, to unite in this common cause.... 
If they do not do it, within the next decade there will 
be little left that is worth preserving.” 

With the week-end over the number sank to about 
seventy as the Institute settled down to the regular 
daily schedule. Following this year’s main topic, 
“Vital Elements in Church Building,” Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow delivered five morning lectures: “The Message 
of the Church,” “The Organization of the Church,” 
“The Minister,”’ “The Parish,” “The Larger Fellow- 
ship.” 

Faithful to its task of fulfilling the need of the 
modern man for a co-ordinated, unified interpretation 
of life, Dr. Snow hoped that Unitarian churches would 
go more definitely before the community as com- 
munity churches, adopting the organizational effec- 
tiveness that would make them significant in the 
community’s life. Dealing with the ministry, he urged 
co-operation with the American Unitarian Association 
on the part of a church seeking a minister and advo- 
cated a method whereby only one minister, tentatively 
selected by a committee, be brought before a church at 
one time. 

Dr. Snow’s lectures abounded in practical advice 
on a wide variety of organizational detail. They en- 
livened the ministers’ love of their calling and wrought 
in all a deeper dedication to the church’s function in 
modern society. 

Every morning there were also three round-table 
discussion groups which dealt respectively with the 
tasks and challenges of the rural church, the suburban 
church, the small city church. Their leaders, Revs. 
Delos W. O’Brian, Joseph Barth and Wallace W. 
Robbins, reported their findings at the end of the 
week. 

Seven lectures dealing with special elements in 
church building were delivered by as many people. 
Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, speaking on ‘The Educa- 
tional Opportunities of the Church,” declared that 
through “the process of urbanization and the pressures 
in the post-Civil War industrial era” there exists today 
“less real understanding between laymen and min- 
isters than ever before in the history of the Christian 
Church.”’ To close this gap there must be “a real and 
fervent understanding of the duty of the Christian 
Church in a world of perilous freedom.”’ The one single 
insight which is ‘the dynamic for all our labors’’ is 
“the will of God for justice.” 

Judge J. Ward Healey, ‘Looking at the Minister,”’ 
reviewed the meaning of preaching in the light of Paul, 
Luther, Channing, Bushnell, Emerson and Parker, and 


concluded: ‘‘We laymen look to the pulpit for preaching 
whose predominant note is unmistakably a passionate, 
glowing, enthusiastic presentation of the immortal 
truths which we recognize as spiritual. You are 
teachers of the loftiest thinking of mankind in phil- 
osophy and religion. Show us how Christ’s teaching 
can be lived.” 

With this prophetic interpretation of the ministry, 
Rev. David R. Williams, in his address on ‘‘Imple- 
menting the Church to Deal with Problems of Inter- 
human Relations,’ was in hearty sympathy. ‘The 
main function of the church,” he said, after recounting 
much that the Rochester church is doing, “is a pro- 
phetic one. It is the task of bringing about new hearts 
in men and a new order in society; new hearts in which 
good will, generosity, sincerity and courage shall 
predominate; a new order in which peace, justice, 
freedom and righteousness shall be established.” 

This view was balanced by Dr. Von Ogden Vogt 
who, in his address on ‘‘Public Worship,” stressed the 
significance of the inner religious experience. In this 
connection he showed how church worship, in its 
wealth of recollective content and in its social refer- 
ence, was superior to private worship. Analyzing an 
order of service from the forthcoming hymnal, he 
showed how the complete experience of worship con- 
tains seven acts; attention, penitence, praise, recol- 
lection, affirmation, reception, dedication. Mrs. Vogt, 
in an address on “The Minister’s Wife,”’ described her 
function as that of keeping the organizational ma- 
chinery oiled rather than that of being a driving wheel 
within it. 

Professor Eduard C. Lindeman, lecturing on “The 
Church’s Responsibility in Matters of Social Concern,” 
said that the people do not want any particular ’ism 
but still believe ‘‘that their reasonable desires may be 
attained within the democratic process. What the 
people want is comparatively simple. They want an 
economic system which produces necessities before 
luxuries and does not break down periodically. They 
want some degree of security from the hazards of 
modern technological society such as sickness, old age, 
and unemployment.” 

If these needs, he continued, are in harmony with 
religious ideals, then the Church must aid the people 
in achieving them. Including social education and 
freedom of discussion within the Church’s program, 
he concluded: ‘The living Church must go farther. 
It must help in working out those readaptations of 
the democratic process which are needed so that 
present barriers to human desire are removed. It must 
deal with the complicated question of human relation- 
ships, upon which most of our difficulties rest. It 
cannot perform its historic mission of interpreting 
life spiritually in a world full of faulty human relation- 
ships and fears.”’ 

A committee on church architecture, headed by 
Arthur Shrigley, built a model of a church to embody 
the opinion of the majority as to what a New England 
church in a city of sixty thousand inhabitants and with 
a constituency of six hundred should be. 

The exterior of this ideal building is fronted with 
a Georgian colonnade with a single tower (optional), 
and has four floors. The basement contains a large 
hall to serve for gymnasium, assembly room with stage, 
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and dining room with kitchen. An auditorium to seat 
two hundred for church services occupies the first floor. 
The second floor is divided into rooms to fulfill the 
needs of various groups, and the top floor is equipped 
for 120 Sunday-school children, who have elevator 
service. This “average church of 1950’’ would cost 
today approximately $50,000. 

In addition to the Partnership Plan demonstra- 
tion seven others were staged, the most novel of which 
was a demonstration of dancing to interpret each 
element of a half hour’s service of worship. 

In addition to the usual choir of mixed voices, a 
chorie dancing group or “moving choir” of fourteen 
Oceanic waitresses, directed by Erika Thimey, pro- 
vided pantomimic accompaniment to the music, read- 
ings, prayers and hymns. Wearing conventional choir 
vestments, but with feet bared, the moving choir 
swayed gently as the minister read the call to worship, 
and soon assumed a supplicatory posture to the sound 
of clanging cymbals. Gathered in a semicircle while 
the Lord’s Prayer was sung, each phrase was inter- 
preted by appropriate gestures which together formed 
a rhythmically patterned unity. Synchronized with 
the reading of the forty-second Psalm a clustered 
group of five dancers postured to interpret each phase 
of feeling. Similarly, Miss Thimey danced Walt Whit- 
man’s “The Spirit of All the Ages” and a Bach chorale. 

Staged by candlelight on the lawn of the Oceanic, 
to many the service proved to be an experience of rare 


beauty. It evoked a lively discussion of the question: 
Will a dancing “choir” become a regular adjunct to the 
services of public worship? 

The officers of the General Alliance stayed over 
to demonstrate, on Sunday evening, a model Alliance 
meeting. On Monday evening Weston Howe was 
chairman of a model League meeting, on Tuesday 
evening Rev. Robert A. Storer staged “‘A Social Eve- 
ning in the Church Family,’’ and on Wednesday 
Donald Johnston conducted a model young people’s 
meeting. 

Oscar L. Hunting led a demonstration in congre- 
gational singing. Congregational singing, he said, 
provides physical stimulation, creates an atmosphere 
of worship, emphasizes particular thoughts, engenders 
a sympathetic mood, gives an opportunity for expres- 
sion, and, if hearty, increases the collection. 

Clifford F, Green organized a choir which demon- 
strated choral church music. He pointed out, among 
other things, that words with a medieval theology 
could be adapted to Unitarian use by occasional 
changes, such as the substitution of the word ‘‘deity”’ 
for “trinity” in the Cherubim song by Borniansky. 

At the closing banquet on Friday, Carl B. Wether- 
ell, the director of the Institute, introduced George G. 
Davis, who expressed the greetings of the A. U. A., 
Arthur Shrigley, who had edited the Institute’s daily, 
The Four Winds, and Weston Howe, who announced 
the prize winners of the various sports contests. 


The Authority of Truth’ 


\ Rol Benner 


ODAY there is a compulsion toward authori- 
tarianism. In our complex civilization, which 
combines mechanical speed with social insecur- 

ity, there is an overwhelming demand for action that 
is direct and final. This urge is blandly expressed in 
political and economic dictatorships; but just as posi- 
tively it is shaping the very thought trends of our 
times. We are witnessing a revival of dogmatism—a 
sort of ‘‘neo-orthodoxy’’—which seems to contradict 
liberalism. The important question is whether the 
true liberal must only decry the situation and await 
a more favorable season, or has he a vital message “for 
such a time as this?” Authority is demanded. Has 
liberalism an answer? Or only a protest? 

The Philosophy of Universals. The Universalist 
Bond of Fellowship avows faith in ‘‘the authority of 
truth known or to be known.” ‘This declaration, 
adopted so recently as 1933, is a timely reinterpreta- 
tion in which theological disputations are superseded 
‘and “universalism” becomes identified with a mighty 
stream of philosophic thought, the fountainheads of 
which are deep in ancient Greek wisdom. Historically 
the position is that of Idealism, made articulate by 
Plato, in which ideas rather than things constitute 
reality. For example, a finished canvas is merely a 
copy; the real picture is in the soul of the artist, which, 
in turn, reflects a pattern of beauty that is universal. 
By way of fuller illustration, the tones C, D, E and G 


*Abstract of an address presented to the Y. P. C. U. of the 
Throop Memorial Universalist Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


may be struck at random on a piano, and they are 
nothing but four given pitches of sound. Within the 
mind of a composer, however, these random sounds 
may become organized into a theme for a “New World” 
symphony. It follows that the reality of the symphony 
is in modes of thought and not in tone vibrations; 
furthermore, that the particular patterns which an 
inspired mind seizes are not restricted by time or space, 
for their beauty is just as valid a millennium earlier or 
later, and irrespective of composer.. In short, the 
reality under discussion is universal. In the same 
manner, mathematical facts are not qualified by any 
here or there, now or then. Two plus two is four 
yesterday, today and forever, in Washington, D. C., 
or in the Milky Way; and even if a human mind had 
never recognized this simple fact, still it would be 
true. 

These examples support the viewpoint that truth 
is essentially authoritative and universal, and that 
human knowledge is merely discovery. In other words, 
there is a universal ‘‘authority of truth known or to be 
known.” 

Ethical Implications. In the realm of ethics the 
philosophy of universals is especially vital. There are 
moral principles that are as unchanging and irrev- 
ocable as are the laws of logic or esthetics. According 
to Immanuel Kant the only trustworthy criterion for a 
rational being’s conduct is ‘“‘to think of his maxims as 
practical universal laws.” Moral law is not man made; 
the principles of riighteousness are enstructured in the 
very nature of human personality and of society. 
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“Honesty is the best policy’ not merely as a matter 
of expediency but because honesty is a universal prin- 
ciple of good. The fundamental laws of life are im- 
peratives, geared into the very nature of the universe; 
and, as such, are eternal and ultimately irresistible. 

This is a sociological position of authority, wherein 
the pragmatic test is wholly in order. The cause of 
righteousness rests on metaphysical foundations, and it 
cannot but win. To a person who has faith in the 
authority of truth, the Kingdom of God on earth is a 
destined fact, implied in the logic of the universe. Such 
was the faith of Gamaliel when he reminded the perse- 
cutors of first century Christians that “Tf this project or 
enterprise springs from men, it will collapse; whereas, 
if it really springs from God, you will be unable to put 
them down.” The good life is inherently the victor, 
and therefore the future is to be faced with confidence 
and enthusiasm. 

A more somber aspect of the argument is that 
“the wages of sin is death’’—a forceful fact not by 
reason of its being a quotation from the Bible, but 
because violations of moral law cannot prosper. The 
Universalist denomination is fortunate in its traditions 
on this point, for in the very nature of life there is “the 
certainty of just retribution for sin.”” He who disre- 
gards the laws of righteousness in any area of his life 
must accept the natural consequences. The punish- 
ment may be very subtle, such as a loss in self respect; 
and no apostolic bookkeeping or deified judgment is 
necessary, for the penalty is simply the inevitable 
result of disregard of universal principles. Here is a 
serious preachment, based on the authority of truth 
rather than on formal precepts, and one which is thor- 
oughly supported by the common facts of human 
experience. 

Universalism has a message of authority for this 
day, which is at once philosophically sound and in- 
tensely practical. It constitutes a vital answer to the 
modern mood. With no compromise to authoritarian 
methods, the liberal has a reasonable right to avow 
“faith in the authority of truth” and thereby to base 
his ministry on eternal foundations. The position is 
not without its problems. In fact the case rests on 
practical reason, disciplined by the acknowledgment 
that the “known” is only a fraction of the “to-be- 


known.” 
* * * 


A JAPANESE LOOKS AT JAPAN 


Excerpt from a letter written to a friend of mine 
in America, who inquired, ““What are the Japanese, 
and what are their standards of living?” This was 
written by a student here, Toshio Yamanaka, who was 
born in America, but has been living in Japan for over 
ten years. 

June Cary. 


AM a major in political science, my line being international 

law. My—or rather the brand of economic and politics 

_ taught at our college (Tokyo Imperial) is not orthodox according 

to the Anglo-American school. So you may have to allow for 
some prejudices. 

First I should like to write about the living standard. It is 
decidedly low when seen from the average American but such 
standards must not be judged from that angle. A yen may have 
only the exchange value of 28 cents, but its purchasing power 
may still be worth 50 cents on the domestic market. Again the 
standard must be different for the various strata of the social 


structure, so I shall try to confine myself to two groups—the 
laborer and the clerk. The manual! worker has a 60-70 hour week 
and a monthly income of 50-80 yen. There are exceptions of 
course. He and his family live simply and are satisfied, as is the 
case in any country—Germany, Italy, or even America. His 
position in relation to the other classes is just the same, so the 
stigma of “social dumping”’ is not necessarily true. If the Japan- 
ese product. costs but a fraction of the American price, it does not 
follow that it has been made under a “sweat-shop” management. 
This of course doesn’t imply that I think the worker is well off 
as he is—far from it, but I do mean that he is not in a lower 
stratum of social and living conditions when considered from the 
national structure as a whole. Nevertheless a great many improve- 
ments could be made—sanitation, diet, recreation and clothing. 
Yet we are in a period of transition, and history shows clearly 
who it is that has to bear the brunt. 

Next comes the white-collared clerk. He has been educated, 
a college or even a university. He is intelligent and reads in a 
foreign language. He has been taught to think and to criticize, 
but he pushes a pen behind desk. He has a 40-50 hour week and 
a salary of 70-100 yen. He and his family would like to live better 
and he is sometimes bitter. Surely he was educated to expect a 
higher place in society. He has difficulty in making both ends 
meet because he is vain, but as he grows older, he, too, falls in 
line and dreams of brilliant careers for his children. 

I’m afraid this does not exactly describe the Japanese only. 
It might be true in any country, but everything is on a smaller 
scale over here. Only the wealthy can afford to have a car. 
Telephones in Tokyo are worth 700 yen. So many things taken 
for granted in America are luxuries in Japan. To show how low 
things are, I cite tuitions for an example. In the Imperial Uni- 
versity the annual fee is 120 yen—in some private universities it 
may go as high as 180 yen. Compare that with America. Every-~ 
thing is in proportion. If identical looms can be run with the 
same efficiency in Lancashire, Ozaka and Paterson, no wonder 
the “made in Nippon” can undersell his competitor. Japan’s bid 
for overseas markets has this trump card in hand. 

The second thing I want to relate, is the strange mystic 
political philosophy peculiar to Japan—‘“‘Kodo-ism,”’ the Japanese 
version of ‘“‘Wamgtao-ism,” the Kingly way. One eminent scholar 
defines it “‘Das Prinzip der Patriarchasmonarchie.”’ The extreme 
right wing believes that Japan has a mission to spread this doc- 
trine throughout the world. Others less ambitious would have it 
prevail all over the Far East. The modest would have it spread 
in Manchukuo and China. The doctrine dates back centuries, 
but the concrete formulation of its program in modern political 
phraseology is yet to come. This vague ideal animates the helms~ 
men, if not the money-lender and war-monger. 

The people are backing the authorities, because they believe 
that the responsible persons are in office for obvious reasons—if 
they were no good they wouldn’t be where they are. Of course 
the masses do have misgivings, but the Japanese have always had 
to fight to gain recognition. Too many doors have been shut in- 
their faces, and a keen sword is a good argument. Men may be 
brothers under the skin, but the white brother wishes to keep. 
his skin. 

Moreover, Japan has absorbed so much western civilization 
during the past seventy years she has an inferiority complex. 
To cover that deficiency up, she assumes a morbid show of 
strength and faith in her own culture. She is extremely touchy 
about any depreciating remarks. Hence the remarkable state- 
ments, made even less understandable through translation by 
men without imagination. 

The Japanese are a strange people because they are ready to 
absorb anything—naive may be the word. Yet very little takes 
root because any theory is as good as the other. So Christ, 
Buddha, Mohammed, etc., are lumped in one category—holy 
men. Gandhi has almost made the grade. This must be sacrilege 
in your eyes, but is the rule over here. So while mythology is 
taught as history, evolution can be taught without raising too 
many doubts. You can’t expect clear, logical reasoning out of 
such a conglomeration—hence the Oriental love of compromise. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. WEEK AT FERRY BEACH 
. Elizabeth Manning . 
“T brought my spirit to the sea; 

I stood upon the shore; 

I gazed upon infinity: 
I heard the waters roar. 

And then there came a sense of peace; 
Some whisper calmed my soul, 

Some ancient ministry of stars 
Had made my spirit whole.” 


HE Friendship Circle on the beach. A velvet-black night with 

a huge orange moon, just up out of the sea. Millions of 

stars. People with eyes lifted in worship, hands clasped in fellow- 

ship. Silhouetted against the trail of moonlight, a woman in the 

full-skirted costume of Czechoslovakia—and the music of her 
violin mingling with the pound of waves. 

It was a night of heart-clutching beauty. A hundred people 
stood together on the sands of Ferry Beach, enrapt, uplifted, by 
the sublimity of the hour. The traditional ritual of the Friendship 
Circle was led by the Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson of Dexter, Me., 
and the violinist was none other than Stella Marek Cushing. 

Mrs. Cushing had already led the group in an evening of 
song and folk dancing. It was a gay and lively scene that had 
transformed Rowland Hall that night, and the stirring tableau 
on the beach brought a rich and unusual experience to a dramatic 
ending. 

Perhaps it was the outstanding event of the week. And yet 
it is impossible to evaluate the Institute of Religious Education 
in terms of its separate phases. The genuine value of the con- 
ference comes from its well-balanced program of worship, study, 
and play. Conducted under the auspices of the General Sunday 
School Association, it reached a new high in registration this 
year. There were one hundred registered delegates! Let that 
speak the worth of the Institute. It is growing. 

We were again fortunate to have as ‘‘Dean”’ the Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman, of the First Universalist Church, Salem, Mass. An 
able faculty and strong courses, primarily concerned with leader- 
ship training, had been lined up. They were: 

“Teaching Beginners in the Church School”—Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain, State Supervisor of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association. 

“Highlights in the History of Universalism’’—Alfred S. Cole, 
professor in the School of Religion, Tufts College. Professor Cole’s 
lectures were so fine that his entire class has requested him to 
have them published. 

‘Recreational Leadership’—Miss Alice Harrison, director 
of religious education in the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass. 

“Learning to Live’’—a discussion course for young people, 
led by Tracy M. Pullman. 

“The Leader’s Share in More Effective Religious Education”’ 
—John M. Ratcliff, professor in Tufts College School of Religion. 

With the get-together party in Rowland Hall on Saturday 
evening, the week was gaily launched. On Sunday morning, how- 
ever, thoughts turned to the quieter, more meaningful purpose of 
the conference. Church school worship was led by the Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, of Caribou, Maine. ‘‘Classes’’ were held, with 
Mrs. Chamberlain as the children’s leader, the Rev. Kenneth 
Hutchinson leading the young people, and Professor Cole con- 
ducting the adult group. 

At eleven o’clock people assembled in the grove for the 
church service led by Mr. Pullman. Dean Clarence R. Skinner, 
of the Tufts College School of Religion, delivered the sermon, his 
subject being: ““The Kingdom of Means, the Kingdom of Ends, 
the Kingdom of God.” The choir sang. Warm sunlight slanted 
through tall trees. A thrush warbled its sweet song. The air was 
fragrant with the spice of pine and salty sea. That service, too, 
was very beautiful. Man lifted his heart in worship—and God 
leaned down, in love. 

That evening a Boston Symphony Pops Concert was brought 


4 

to Rowland Hall. The commentator, conductor, and orchestra 
itself was—Earle Dolphin. We are extremely fortunate to have 
one so talented among us. When he brings to us the music of the 
masters, interpreted in his own inimitable style, it is indeed a 
privilege. Miss Hope Hilton, also an accomplished musician, 
assisted him, and Mrs. Arlene Cate, of Auburn, Me., sang two 
solos, ‘‘Trees,’’ and ‘‘The Green Cathedral.’”’ The second was 
particularly significant to all of us who know and love our own 
chapel in the grove. Mrs. Helen Parsons read the story of “‘Peer 
Gynt,’”’ while Miss Hilton and Mr. Dolphin played the most 
familiar music from the suite. 

On Monday morning, classes got under way. It was the 
beginning of an incredibly full, happy, worth while week. No- 
where else but at Ferry Beach could one work so hard, play so 
hard, and absorb so much of an inspirational nature—and enjoy 
every minute of it all! The adult discussion group was privileged 
to hear a different speaker each evening, and on Monday, Pro- 
fessor Ratcliff spoke on ‘“‘Religion in the Home.” 

Tuesday night, Mrs. Douglas Frazier, of Caribou, Me., dis- 
cussed the topic, ““The Use of Dramatics and the Junior Choir 
in Church School Work.”’ 

After much persuasion Mrs. George Sias of Turner Center, 
Me., consented to relate the story of her work there. She felt that 
“there wasn’t anything to tell’—but Headquarters knew differ- 
ently! Mrs. Sias has been responsible for an educational program 
in the community that has brought about the co-operation neces- 
sary to build up a Sunday school, redecorate its rooms, heat it, 
provide the means of sending their delegates to Ferry Beach, as 
well as making provision for hot lunches to be served the children 
in public school! Modesty prohibited her mentioning anything 
more about herself, but questions elicited the information that 
she teaches public school, having about thirty-five pupils through 
a range of seven grades, and that she could not attend the Insti- 
tute at Ferry Beach last year because she was taking a course at 
Columbia University! 

It was a privilege to hear Mrs. Sias—and it was an inspira- 
tion to hear how bravely and successfully she has faced the prob- 
lems that beset the leaders in small communities. 

On Thursday, Stella Marek Cushing spoke from the depths 
of her knowledge of the spiritual element at work in international 
affairs, and left us to consider the challenging need for constant, 
unflagging effort to bring about World Peace. 

A full recreational program for the week was worked out by 
Miss Harrison and her class in conjunction with a committee from 
the Institute Council. The latter is an active element in the life 
of the conference, dealing as it does with all phases of its program. 

Because of inclement weather, the annual bonfire reduced its 
proportions to those of the Quillen hearth, and became a “stunt”’ 
night, in charge of the merry master of ceremonies, Douglas 
Frazier. No Ferry Beach fun-fest would be complete without the 
“Horrible, Horrible Tale’—and so the Rev. Stanley Manning 
(without whom no Ferry Beach gathering would be complete) 
recounted it to a gratifying accompaniment of chills and thrills! 

The rest of the week’s activities included a clambake, base- 
ball games, a mass bicycle ride, and a boat trip; the evening with 
Stella Marek Cushing; and, for those who wished to attend, the 
dramatization of Gladys Hasty Carroll’s ‘‘As the Earth Turns,” 
on the old farm in South Berwick. 

A daily news sheet, The Gray Quill, was edited by Miss 
Blizabeth Manning of Malden, Mass., ably assisted by a comeey 
tent staff of co-workers. 

The banquet on Friday night brought the week to a call 
close. Elaborate preparations, hand-printed menus, and a beauti- 
fully decorated dining-room created an artistic setting for the 
guests, who numbered nearly one hundred and fifty. John Rat- 
cliff was the master of ceremonies, and presented a very clever 
after-dinner program. 

Until now I have not mentioned the thing that is truly the 
heart and theme of the conference—Dean Pullman’s morning 
chapel service. This year he based his talks on a “Rosary of 
Words,” reading selections from poets both modern and Biblical. 
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The services in Rowland Hall, conducted before an altar com- 
posed of a plaque of the Christus, flowers and candles, were deeply 
impressive, expressing all of the reverence, devotion, and inspira- 
tion that characterize the spirit of Ferry Beach. The final chapel 
service became the Graduation Ceremony, quietly, deeply im- 
pressive. With renewed faith and a surging sense of communion 
with God, in whose Name we had played and prayed that week, 
we, as well as the graduates, left the room hallowed by the unity 
of our spirit and His. 

In closing, I quote the second stanza of the Rev. Max Kapp’s 
beautiful song, ‘“‘Discovery.’’ His words hold all of Ferry Beach 
within them. 


I brought my spirit to the trees 
That stood against the sky. 
I touched each wand’ring, careless breeze 
To know if God were nigh. 
And then I felt an inner Flame 
That fiercely burned my tears; 
Uplift, I rose from bended knee 
To meet the asking years. 


* * * 


SEEING EYE DOG MADE HIT 


“Rex,’”’ an intelligent looking dog, recently won the dis- 
tinction of being the first canine in history to influence congres- 
sional legislation. Rex and his master walked quietly down the 
halls of the House office one day when six congressmen, headed 
by a representative from North Carolina, were considering a bill, 
none too favorably, which would permit the dogs of blind men 
to ride with them on railway coaches. 

The chairman and others deemed such legislation needless. 
They asserted that railroads would be glad to accommodate the 
dogs of blind men without being forced by law to do so. 

How Rex caused those on the opposing side to change their 
minds is a story fraught with humor, and even a touch of pathos. 

Dr. Harry P. Claus, master of Rex and a young consulting 
engineer, was first to speak in favor of the bill. Dr. Claus lost 
his eyesight some years ago in a plane crash. The distinguished 
doctor explained that his business kept him traveling constantly. 
Frequently he was forced, he said, because of railroad regulations, 
to ride with Rex in the baggage car. He stated that he and his 
dog had gone through rigid training in the Seeing Eye School at 
Morristown, N. J. Rex, said he, was taught to be friendly on all 
occasions with everyone, unless commanded otherwise. 

Rex listened to this with a cocked ear. Then he walked over 
to a hostile looking gentleman (hostile looking because opposed 
to the bill) near by, and held out his paw in a gesture of friend- 
ship. This gentleman who had appeared to oppose the bill 
couldn’t help but smile. More than that, he bent down and ex- 
tended his hand to give Rex’s paw a friendly shake. 

Two or three testimonies unfavorable to the bill followed, 
by railroad representatives who declared that they wanted no 
large dogs to travel in their cars. However it was their belief 
that an informal plan could be worked out for the accommoda- 
tion of the dogs of blind men. 

Officially speaking, that ended the hearing on the bill. But 
in reality it marked its beginning. At this point Dr. Claus 
unhooked Rex’s leash. The dog bounded to the table where 
the chairman sat, and licked his hand. Then amid smiles and 
laughter he frisked about and pawed the knee of almost every 
man present. 

After Rex had returned to his master and gently rested his 
head on his knee, the chairman made the following announce- 
ment: 

“Gentlemen, we have changed our minds, You may rest 
assured that this committee will report this bill favorably.” 

These words were uttered to the accompaniment of vigorous 
thumpings of the dog’s tail, and as he proudly marched down 
the hall with his master, his bushy tail wagged joyously, confident 
that he had done a good job.—Elda Sprunger in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


USE US WITH CARE 


“The non-literary uses of the modern newspapers are many 
and varied. Newspapermen realize all too well the ephemeralness 
of their work, and when they see an article or story serving the 
worthy purpose of starting a fire, packaging a catch of fish, or 
protecting the newly-painted kitchen floor, they know they have 
not labored entirely in vain. In winter, fitted tightly under the 
coat, a newspaper will do as much as an extra vest, and in summer 
wrapped around the ice in the refrigerator, it will make the ice 
last longer—although the last is said to be in direct contradiction 
to scientific principles of refrigeration! 

All these collateral services of the newspaper are welcome 
and proper. But the forgotten or orphaned newspaper—the 
newspaper which some indifferent reader has dropped in a dozen 
pieces and has allowed to distribute itself helter-skelter over the 
landscape—that is something quite different. To the newspaper- 
men it is sacrilege. To the public at large it is an unpardonable 
nuisance, and the action of the New York police in outlawing 
newspapers from the beach at Coney Island seems well warranted. 

If people would pick up their papers after they have used 
them, all would be well. But they don’t, and the unspeakable 
mess which a public park often is on Monday morning is the 
result. The belittled newspaper is of no use to anybody and an 
offense to everybody.—Boston Herald, 

* * * 


“AND THE ANNIVERSARIES ANNIVERSE’’ 


This brother knows how it is in this office. He is reporting 
news of his church to the Advocate, and, instead of asking that his 
story be printed in full and without editing, he writes: 

I know how crowded you are, and how much the 
same the things you get must be—the choir sings, the 
midweeks meet, the banqueteers sit, the anniversaries 
anniverse. And so I try to find the different things 
about what goes on around, that some others may, if 
they care to, profit by the difference. 


Just to please him, his name is withheld; but he has the 
right idea of Advocate news. 

We have about exhausted Webster, and are now bearing 
down hard on the New Oxford, to find fresh and arresting words 
for the description of events that happen in several hundred 
churches at about the same time and according to the same pat- 
tern. An understanding pastor can do this much better than 
the best rewrite editor on an Advocate’s staff. 

One of these patient rewrite men says, with real feeling, 
“Can’t we use that paragraph sometime, anonymously, in the 
hope that a few others may catch the idea?’”’ 

We have now done so, and they—we hope—will now do so!— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

In politics those who won’t move themselves and won’t let 
anyone pass, are known as the party of the extreme right. And 
those who stampede for the exits are known as the party of the ex- 
treme left. When the irresistible party of the extreme left collides 
with the immovable party of the extreme right, the result is a 
general catastrophe for everybody. This is what happened in 
Russia in 1917, in Italy in 1922, in Germany in 1932, in Spain in 
1936. In each one of these countries the people divided into a 
party of the extreme right and a party of the extreme left. In 
Russia, the left came out on top. In Germany and Italy the right 
came out on top. In Spain neither has been able to come out on 
top. But what happened in all of these countries is that there 
were not enough people in the middle, there were not enough 
people who wanted to walk to the exits rather than to sit tight 
where they were or to run wildly, trampling over the others. ; 

When we say that we are living in the midst of a world 
crisis, this is precisely what we mean, that the cool-headed and 
the practical-minded are not in control, that the lunatic fringe 
to the right and to the teft is in charge of events. The surest sign 
of a really dangerous crisis is that the people of the middle are 
being forced to choose between one lunaticfringe and the other.— 
Walter Lippmann. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will a large number of our ministers be sentenced in the 
criminal courts presently—$300 fine and jail sentence for failing 
to report to the Census Bureau at Washington; or $1,000 fine and 
a year in prison, one or both, at discretion of the court, for making 
wrong statements, false reports? 

Have the large proportion of them who haven’t reported 
read the ‘“‘Act of Congress,’ ordering them to make these reports 
under such penalties? 

Has anyone shown that the penalties in this Act are pro- 
portionate to the offense—or to the penalties put upon other 
criminals? 

Doubtless the Census Bureau possesses the various denomi- 
national year-books, and got our addresses that way. Might they 
not have obtained all needed census informations from the same 
book? Or was it essential to put the individual ministers on the 
spot, and impress them with the conviction that the good and 
obedient ministers’ report would be acceptable, but the bad, slow 
and disobedient would find that delays are dangerous and that 
somehow their details of answers were less correct even than the 
year-books’ and so they would have to go to jail? 

Some of us are not sure that it is of vital concern to the 
Government whether we have a church or not, and are quite sure 
that connecting church and state never has been beneficial, and 
that favors accepted by the church from the political government 
always impose obligations on the recipient, and curtail the 
independence of leaders. 

Politically controlled churches have brought at all times the 
most dire calamities and given the world the worst travesties on 
the Gospel of the Master. 

However, Congress has shown in this recent act how it might 
have required the unemployed by mail to render their own de- 
tailed report for the census, telling when out of work, how long 
and what occupations they have followed or could follow. 

It may be more important to know “how many males and 
how many females” there are in the Jersey church and ‘‘how old 
they are,” than to know how many are out of work. 

: Leon P. Jones. 

Pataskala, Ohio. 

* * 
A LETTER FULL OF GRATITUDE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the letter from Nancy W. P. Smith in the 
August 7 issue of the Leader. Words are inadequate to express 
my appreciation for the books which she was instrumental in 
placing in my hands. Truly, the light of those good Universalist 
people out there on the tip end of Cape Cod shines far inland 
until it penetrates the Cumberland mountain section, even as the 
light from their own lighthouses shines far out into the Atlantic. 

I am also indebted to a friend who lives at 767 Washington 
St., Norwood, Mass., for a book and some pamphlets. Also to 
the editor of theLeader for a number of good books, including four 
which he has written, as well as the Universalist Publishing House 
for a number of books. 

These books furnish the material for an extensive study of 
the philosophy of Universalism, which I am eagerly pursuing. 
Almost all the time I am not working on the “‘little hill farm” 
from which I get my living, is spent in study in view of becoming 
better equipped to preach the liberal faith. Reading the life 
history of men like Murray, Ballou, Chapin and Shinn is an 
incentive to any honest person in a greater determination to work 
in striking off the shackles from the souls of men and women who 
are bound to the old, cruel conception of a revengeful God who, 
in His anger, will plunge the major portion of humanity into a 
lake to be forever imprisoned in the flames of brimstone. 

Although I had thought my way from the narrow idea of this 
conception of God and religion into some of the broader principles 
of the liberal faith, alone, and before I ever learned anything 


about the teaching of the Universalist Church, it was the reading 
of Universalist literature that has brought to my mind the peace 
and joy I now possess. 

The Bible has become a new book to me, with a greater 
revelation of the love of God and the supreme worth of every 
human personality. Life takes on a new perspective, and every 
individual is seen as clay in the hands of the master potter who 
will inevitably fashion it into a vessel of honor and useful men. 
The work of God is not confined to this small speck of matter, 
but is seen going on for untold eons, bringing everything into 
its sweep, including the souls of men from all ages and all climes, 
into the logical ends for which purpose they were created. 

New vistas into the spiritual realities have been opened up 
in which God is revealed, not as a despot, the author of a universe 
with disintegrate parts, antagonistic to each other, warring to its 
own destruction, in which He took pleasure, but a God from whose 
creative intelligence flows a universe of perfect harmony and in 
which is reflected to the minutest detail His fatherly love and 
protection. 

Thus I go about my duties on the “‘little hill farm’ and my 
studies, happy as one who has seen a great light. And I also realize 
that there are thousands of others out there in the world holding 
the same views. I get very lonely, for I never see anyone who 
holds my views of religion with whom to talk. The Rev. W. O. 
Bodell, our state superintendent of churches, has offered me 
encouragement in his letters. 

I would be glad to hear from Universalists who have the 
time and inclination to write. 

But there is also work to do. I still have regular appoint- 
ments in some out-of-the-way places, in some little log church 
where people still meet for worship. Walking the distance of 
eight and ten miles over the hills, although the weather is hot, 
is a pleasure. 

Donald E. Webb. 

Relief, Kentucky. 


per 


HOT SHOT FOR DAVIDOW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It isn’t my intention to tell you how to run the Leader when 
it is in the hands of such competent people, but may I request 
that, when Larry Davidow wants to have his ideas published, you 
tell him to go to the Unitarian paper. That is his church. And 
why I say so is: any true American citizen will not endorse a 
sit-down strike in defiance to the law as handed down by the 
Superior Court of his state. He did that and, of course, works 
with our Governor, who did the same thing, but we know full 
well where our Governor got his orders—and anyone who gets 
into an argument with Davidow might well save his breath or 
writing paper. 

Mrs. S.L. Holmes. 

Detroit, Mich. 


ee ee 


THE JUNIOR BUCKEYE INSTITUTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Harriet Druley will, I believe, have sent you some copy for 
“Camping in Caledonia’ by this time. So I shall not send a 
detailed report. It was a signally successful venture in joyous 
living. The size and fine spirit of the little town threw everyone 
nearer the others and very soon after meeting the students 
(twenty-five of them) and faculty (six) were on closest terms. 
Real work and play marked the whole week and there was never 
any driving—only whole-hearted, happy participation. 

That may sound unmeasured, but this was one of the rare 
oceasions when co-operation between body and spirit seems to 
come to a near-perfect balance. Long live the Junior Buckeye 
Institute as it was in 1937! 

Harmon Gehr. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Miss Millay on Our Times 


Conversation at Midnight. By Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Miss Millay is now struggling with the 
great issues which divide men, as she has 
struggled with the inner conflicts which 
divide a man’s own soul against itself. 
She is fearless in laying bare what the con- 
flict is, ruthless in exposing the inadequacies 
of proud philosophies which forget that 
they are of necessity partial views, lenient 
towards no man who shams faith to cover 
his unbelief. In this conversation at hu- 
manity’s midnight hour her seven char- 
acters speak for themselves, not for her, 
yet we detect the poet’s preference for a 
middle position which cannot claim the 
logic of either extreme. (Or is it simply 
that we liberals naturally suppose the 
liberal must have been right, even though 
he finds himself between the upper and the 
nether millstone?) 

The conversation recalls, by a strange 
juxtaposition which Miss Millay would not 
like, Clough’s Bothie of Tobernavuolich and 
Lowes Dickinson’s symposium on Justice. 
At any rate it etches as clearly for the re- 
viewer’s mind the outlines of today’s 
fundamental discussions as those conver- 
sations etched, when they were just read, 
the lines of men’s thoughts in Clough’s 
days and Dickinson’s. It is, of course, still 
higher praise to say that one of the qual- 
ities of Miss Millay’s Conversations reminds 
one of the great Platonic dialogue, The 
Republic. Those who participate contribute 
to the exposition of truths which no one 
of them can alone voice; the important 
thing is not the victory of one view of life 
over another, but the discovery of a view 
of life so comprehensive as to give meaning 
to each of the partial views, at least for 
those who can still live above the smoke 
of battle. 

Naturally, since her theme is Life, Miss 
Millay cannot escape that interest in 
Death which has so definitely marked 
many of her earlier poems. She still faces 
the question, ‘what it is you do when 
someone, that you had, just isn’t there, and 
never will be.’”” And Lucas, the (signifi- 
cantly) young man who voices that ques- 
tion does not receive an answer. The dis- 
cussion evasively turns to women and 
brings the comic relief which was probably 
needed after Lucas explains what prompted 
his question. Ricardo finds it “degrading” 
that “consciousness cannot even for a 
moment to its own ends enslave” Death, 
and, later, toys with the inevitable theme 
of the disillusioned, suicide. But it is with 
the urgent questions of the economic order- 
ing of society that the seven men princi- 
pally occupy themselves. As Plato dis- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


missed Cephalus in Book I of the Republic 
when he had said the say of the older 
generation, so Miss Millay sends away 
Father Anselmo when he has spoken for 
his Church—though he does not go; as 
soon! Before he leaves, much is said on 
faith, and the wisdom that finds voice is 
not the monopoly of any one of the talkers, 

Though Miss Millay has a great gift 
with words, this long poem will be enjoyed, 
naturally enough considering the theme, 
more for the manipulation of ideas and the 
portrayal of types of mind than for lyrical 
quality or memorable lines. But there are 
quotable lines. 


“Heroism is a private pact between a man 
and his destiny.” 
“Give us back the eyes of our childhood, 
freed 
From the squint of appraisal, the horny 
glint of greed.” 


Carl is the Communist member of the 
group. He has all the passion and bitter- 
ness of his kind, but he finds his match in 
Merton the capitalist and Ricardo the rich 
liberal, not to mention others in the circle. 
The tyranny of the Russian state is as 
clearly exposed as is the thin veneer of 
respectability which covers the procedures 
which have brought Merton his luxury. 

John, a painter who is deeply religious 
but unable to find or formulate a faith 
which satisfies his reason, is one of the most 
attractive in the group. And Father An- 
selmo is neither a fool nor a knave. Hardly 
the Franciscan of his vows, he is at any 
rate an honest purveyor of goods he really 
believes in, and he has his own words as 
well as those of his Church to offer to 
others. The “‘arrogance’’ others see in the 
system he represents they evidently do not 
find in him. John is a little inclined to 
wonder whether the last word has not been 
said when Anselmo leaves, and suggests 
that they all go home. Pygmalion (nick- 
name for a disillusioned story-writer), 
sums up Anselmo’s character in the phrase, 
“swell guy.” 

Of course war comes into the conversa- 
tion. Ricardo says, with a truth that can 
hardly be gainsaid, 


“ee 


. . . Two wars in a generation must so 
debase 

Those whom it does not destroy, that to 
remain alive, 

For the bespattered remnant of the un- 
happy human race, 

Will hardly, in any important way, be to 
survive.” 

No survivor of another great war will 
come out of it unscathed; we may, ‘“‘in a 
clean shirt and freshly bathed,” ‘drink 
coffee with cream,” 

‘But the shell that does not blow the head 
Into unsuspected fragments, makes none 
the less its furrow in the brain.” 


When’ Pygmalion voices the adventurous 
response to danger which carries men off 
to war with a song, John replies that it is 
just such windy talk which is the enemy of 
peace, and yet Ricardo and his kind are 
personally the salt of the earth, for they 
“sweeten on the tongue the tainted every- 
day of stodgy striving.” 

If not her greatest poetry, Conversation 
at Midnight will further endear Edna 
St. Vincent Millay to her readers, and 
make for her new friends, for it brings the 
poet close to us. She is hearing, with us, 
the “strange and rapidly approaching sub- 
terranean rumble, such as warns a man, 
but never in time, of a major seismographic 
disburbance.’’ And, like ourselves, she 
finds it ‘fa somewhat hair-raising sound.” 
She knows, as we do, why such threats of 
revolution disturb our complacent and 
comfortable existence, but she likes the 
sound none the better for that! 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


An American Family 


They Came Like Swallows. By William 
Maxwell. (Harper. $2.00.) 


It has come to be somewhat the fashion 
to tell a story without providing a definite 
narrative framework. We are told, or 
shown rather, what goes on in the minds of 
certain people, what they remember hap- 
pening to them, or how they felt when it 
happened, and we are left to infer what the 
series of events was. The method is one 
that calls for great skill, for it is an adapta- 
tion to the novel of a creative skill called 
out by the moving picture, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to utilize in literature a 
medium developed elsewhere. Mr. Max- 
well is singularly successful, and with such 
a concealment of the artistry that we have 
no sense of artificiality. 

A woman of charm, great common-sense, 
and understanding love for her husband 
and children, is portrayed to us indirectly 
through what she meant to the three per- 
sons closest to her and the relatives who 
impinge upon the family circle. Unless Mr. 
Maxwell is laying bare his own very inti- 
mate memories (he was ten at the time of 
the ‘“‘action’’) it is difficult to see how he 
could so delightfully take us into the heart. 
of the family-life of the Morisons. He has 
caught so tenderly the sensitiveness of the 
younger boy, the aggressiveness of the 
older (based, as such aggressiveness so: 
often is, upon a turmoil of spirit), the 
shock suffered by the father when his self- 
confidence is undermined by tragic events,. 
the keen insight of his sister-in-law, Irene, 
and the muddling well-meaning interfer- 
ence of relatives. 

We should like to believe that fewer and. 
fewer children now undergo the trials these 
children suffered. There are surely fewer 
uncomprehending fathers. Yet our experi- 
ence of young men and women who, when 
they should be adult in their attitudes, are 

(Continued on page 1085) 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


EV.HARRY A. FARRAR of Andover 
held service at the West Chester 
schoolhouse, July 18. Following that 
meeting there was the annual meeting of 
the Universalist Society. This church 
joined on July 25, at Simonsville, in the 
annual meeting of the Pioneer Memorial 
Society, when Mr. Farrar, Rev. E. H. 
Stevens of the Peaseville Community 
Church, and Robert Mildram, student 
minister of the Simonsville Congregational 
church, were speakers, and Mr. Farrar 
was re-elected secretary for the fifth 
year. 

The summer services of Rev. Robert 
Killam, at Barnard, started off with better 
attendance than in 1936. Miss Sadie 
Wheeler is the soloist. Mr. Killam drives 
from New York each week. 

The funeral of Mrs. Harriet Putnam 
(Goodwin) Hollister, widow of Dr. Orlando 
K. Hollister, was held at the Barre church, 
Sunday afternoon, July 4, Rev. L. G. 
Williams and Rev. W. A. Cate officiating. 
Burial was at North Montpelier. Mrs. 
Hollister died at Barre. She was born at 
North Montpelier, Feb. 18, 1865, the 
daughter of Byron and Helen (Putnam) 
Goodwin. Her husband, who was many 
years principal of Goddard Seminary, and 
later of Westbrook, and was president of 
the Vermont and Quebec Convention a 
number of years, died June 2, 1932. Mrs. 
Hollister was a member of the Barre 
church and of the Mission Circle. The 
trustees of Goddard Junior College and 
Seminary listened to a report by the 
president, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, and elected 
former Governor Stanley C. Wilson of 
Chelsea chairman of the board, George E. 
Milne, Barre, and Dr. W. R. Harkness, 
Montpelier, vice presidents, Mrs. Milne, 
secretary, and George Kent, Barre, treas- 
urer. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Campbell have 
returned to Bellows Falls from an extended 
motor trip to the Middle Western and 
Southern States. Rev. E. H. Stevens, 
Andover, preached July 11 and 18. Rev. 
John Nicol Mark, Arlington, Mass., was 
one of the speakers at the thirty-first annual 
pilgrimage, Aug. first, marking the 150th 
anniversary of the Old Rockingham Meet- 
inghouse. His subject was, ‘““‘The Children 
of the Prophets.” Miss Katharine Kelley 
was guest of honor at the reunion of Middle- 
bury College Alumnae Association, June 
29. Judge A. I. Bolles was elected vice- 
president of the Windham County Bar 
Association, July 19, and Mrs. Bolles was 
recently elected one of the directors of the 
William French Chapter, D. A. R. Wilfred 
E. Leach, teller in the Bellows Falls Trust 
Company twenty-one years, was elected 
treasurer and clerk, July 28. Miss Georgene 
Bowen spoke at Provincetown, July 25. 

Rev. Will C. Harvey of Bethel accom- 


panied the Boy Scouts on a five-day trip 
to “Bingo” in West Rochester. The 
funeral of Carl D. Cushing, prominent 
business man, was held June 5. He was 
born at Bethel, Oct. 3, 1869, the only son 
of Josiah Dana and Martha (Perigo) Cush- 
ing, and died at Bethel, June 2, 1937. He 
was educated at Goddard and Tufts, and 
took up the grist and sawmill business. 
Later he served many years as vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the White River 
Valley Telephone Company and for the 
past fourteen years was president of the 
Vermont Telephone Association. He was a 
town official and was town representative 
in 1902. He was active in Masonic and 
Rotary circles and was both a leader in 
the Universalist parish and chairman of 
the Federated Church. Miss Irene Cushing 
recently gave a talk on Greek archeology 
and history at the annual F. I. D. A. C. 
meeting of the American Legion Auxiliary. 
The Unity Circle met July 1 with Mrs. 
Frances Sargent, and July 21 at the sum- 
mer home of Mrs. John Noble in Barnard. 

“Shining Saints and Dull Sinners” was 
the theme of Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt’s last 
sermon at Brattleboro, July 18, before he 
and Mrs. Hoyt started for Europe. Dr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Leining are at their summer 
cottage on Ames Hill, West Brattleboro. 
Misses Barbara and Jane are with them. 

Before going to Europe, Rev. S. E. 
Myers of Burlington spoke at the Lions 
Club and at the Men’s Social Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. The George 
Washington Troop of Boy Scouts held its 
second annual encampment at Underhill 
Center, July 18 to 23, and recently the boys 
were at the Green Mountain Club’s Bolton 
Lodge. Dr. Ernest C. Herreid, department 
of animal and dairy husbandry, U. V. M., 
is the new president of the Laymen’s 
League. Prof. Leon W. Dean recently 
spoke to the League on “Dramatic Inci- 
dents of Early Vermont History.”’ Prof. 
Daniel B. Carroll, head of political science 
at U. V. M., spoke to the State Senate on 
the benefits of a unicameral Legislature. 
Convention Trustee A. M. Heininger has 
written a number of civic education letters 
to the daily press. Mrs. William P. Walker 
is the president of the Women’s Alliance 
for the next year. Prof. Ralph M. Holmes, 
Miss Bertha Killam, treasurer, and Lowell 
S. Walker are new members of the church 
board of trustees, also Miss Alice Nash, 
Howard A. Allen and Mr. Myers. Mrs. 
L. S. Walker, vice regent, presided at the 
recent meeting of the Green Mountain 
Chapter, D. A. R. Mrs. Elbert T. Kimball, 
Mrs. L. E. Douglass, Mrs. Elton R. Beal, 
were captains in the drive for the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. A play was recently 
given by the Alliance under the direction 
of Mrs. Kate Terrill. 

Rev. C. F, McIntire of Chelsea preached 


at Woodsville, N. H., June 27, and at 
Washington, Vt., July 26. 

The Ladies’ Aid of Chester met July 22 
with Mrs. Raymond Farrar. Mrs. Elmer 
Warner was hostess July 15. 

Rev. W. C. Harvey preached at East 
Bethel July 4 and 18. 

The minister at East Calais is Rev. 
Stanley M. Camp, a licentiate of the Con- 
gregational Conference. Rev. and Mrs. 
W. A. Cate, Auburn, Me., and family, are 
at their camp at Forest Lake. Mrs. L. F. 
Rickart, Barre, recently gave a talk here 
on the work for girls at Bishop Hopkins 
Hall, Burlington. Miss Sylvia Bliss, the 
author, has recently been the guest of Rev. 
and Mrs. C. C. Conner, Northfield, Mass. 

“The Religion for America’? was the 
subject of Rev. D. T. Yoder’s sermon at 
East Montpelier, July 4. Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst preached Sunday evening, July 
18, while Mr. Yoder was at the Sunday 
School Conference, Isles of Shoals, N. H. 
The chicken barbecue held by the church 
repair committee, July 25, was very largely 
attended. Mrs. C. P. Dudley had charge 
of the local drive for funds for the Barre 
Hospital. 

The only Universalist service held at 
East Randolph in over twenty years was 
that held Sunday evening, July 4, by the 
Convention Superintendent, whose sermon 
subject was, ““The Apostolic Succession of 
Liberal and Other Religion.”’ Rev. Earl W. 
Beals, local Baptist minister, offered prayer. 
The meeting was held in Woodmen Hall, 
formerly the Universalist church. 

Recently Rev. Fred MacArthur, Baptist 
minister at Ludlow, preached in the church 
at Felchville, assisted by Rev. Miss Bishop 
of Perkinsville. There was a double funeral 
at the church, April 20, that of Merritt 
Goddard Amsden, farmer and business 
man, and his wife, Mrs. Alice Frances 
(Magrath) Amsden. Both died at the 
hospital in Windsor, the latter on April 17, 
the former on April 18. The burial was in 
the family lot, Abel Amsden Cemetery. 
Both were born in Reading, he on Oct. 2, 
1856, Mrs. Amsden April 7, 1866. They 
were married in 1890. The wife was the 
daughter of Alfred and Mary (Bartlett) 
Magrath. Mr. Amsden was town repre- 
sentative 1908 and 1908. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society met at the church June 3 and 17 
and July 10. The Sunday school meets 
weekly. 

Rev. W. C. Harvey preached at Gays- 
ville July 11 and 25. 

The Young People’s Society of Glover 
held a sunset meeting at Shadow Lake, 
June 27. The Women’s Union held a 
strawberry festival recently. Rev. John W. 
Starie and his daughter, Miss Marion 
Louise Starie, recently attended a mission- 
ary meeting at Waterbury Center. Mr. 
Starie comes from the New Hampshire 
Congregational Conference. 

Rev. W. M. Forkell of Hartland preached 
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at Felchville, June 18. The play, ‘Trial by 
Jury,” written by Mr. Forkell, was pre- 
sented by the Young People’s Society. 
Rev. Dr. Augustine Jones, Springfield, was 
the speaker at the annual ‘‘Get-Together”’ 
of the Hartland Religious Association. 

At the Sunday evening meeting in Hart- 
land Four Corners, July 25, Mrs. Walter 
Howland, Tacoma, Wash., spoke, also 
Judge Howland of Windsor, and Walter J. 
Coates, editor of Driftwind, read from the 
works of Daniel Cady, of which he is the 
publisher. 

Rev. Robert W. Jones, Unitarian, Wol- 
laston, Mass., preached on ‘‘The Reality 
of God,” July 11, and Rey. Laura T. Smith 
on “Playing the Game,” July 25, at Jack- 
sonville. Mrs. Minerva A. Read accom- 
panied Mrs. C. R. Stetson to Ferry Beach, 
Me., for a few days, July 17. 

The Convention Superintendent spoke 
at Londonderry, Sunday evening, July 
25. There was a good attendance. 
Rev. Bowen H. Shattuck, Congregational 
church, Pittsford, hearing of the plans for 
the meeting, wished to have part, though 
absent, and selected the scripture lesson. 
Rey. Richard A. Burn, Londonderry and 
Peru, Congregationalist, offered prayer. 
Mrs. Marion (Albert) Phillips of the local 
Congregational church was organist. There 
were two christenings by Dr. Pennoyer. 
The fifty-fifth anniversary of the London- 
derry Library Association, whose books 
are housed in the church building, was 
observed July 21, when the Weston Play- 
house players presented, ‘‘When the Whirl- 
wind Blows’ and several short sketches. 
The committee in charge were Mrs. Henri- 
etta Curtis, Mrs. Marion Grover, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wild, Mrs. Abby Williams, Mrs. 
Christel Laselle. 

Rev. R. I. Weis recently spoke at serv- 
ices in the Union Church at Massawippi, 
Que. The Ladies’ Union Church Society 
and the Man’s Committee held a social 
event, attended by people from Ayer’s 
Cliff, Hatley, Libbytown, Beebe, North 
Hatley, Lennoxville and Sherbrooke. Mrs. 
Ella Hovey St. Dizier took part in the 
Stanstead County W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion at Hatley, Que. 

Rey. and Mrs. D. T. Yoder and Mrs. 
George F. Smith of Montpelier were at 
the religious education conferences at 
Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. Mrs. 
Harrison J. Conant, Mrs. Charles T. 
Pierce and Mrs. J. W. Blakely, recently 
were hostesses with Mrs. C. D. Aiken, wife 
of the Governor, at a benefit party for the 
newly organized Association for the Crip- 
pled. Mrs. Blakely was active in the meet- 
ing of the Green Mountain Branch of 
American Penwomen, Brandon, July 29. 
Mrs. M. J. Bradway entertained the 
Mothers’ Club, Burlington, June 30. The 
Women’s Alliance gave a reception re- 
cently to Mr. and Mrs, Nye L. Smith, in 
honor of their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
Charles T. Pierce, secretary of Civil and 
Military Affairs for Vermont, was active 


in the probation conference here, July 15. 

Miss Carrie Powers was elected president 
of the Ladies’ Sewing Circle at Morrisville, 
Mrs. Gertrude Greene and Mrs. Abbie 
Gates vice-presidents, Mrs. Louise Fleet- 
wood secretary, and Mrs. Pauline Wilkins 
treasurer. Rev. W. J. Metz officiated, 
May 25, at the funeral of Miss Katherine 
LeBaron, daughter of Mrs. Lille (Merrill) 
LeBaron and the late Newton LeBaron. 
Miss LeBaron was a graduate of People’s 
Academy and of U. V. M. in 1936. She 
died May 23 at Pittsford. Rev. and Mrs. 
Ray D. Cranmer, Santa Paula, Calif., re- 
cently visited here, where Mr. Cranmer 
was minister some years ago. 

The United Church and the Methodist 
church held union services at Northfield 
through the month of July, and Rev. G.H. 
Howes was the preacher. Master Charles 
Harter, Alton, Ill., was the soloist, July 4. 
The Senior Young People’s Society at- 
tended the Christian Endeavor Convention 
at Roxbury recently. Mrs. H. A. Whitney 
and Miss Mary Whitney attended the 
summer music school at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint of the department of 
government at Norwich University, spoke 
to the Rotary Club, Middlebury, July 14. 

The churches at North Hatley, Que., and 
Huntingville, Que., gave Rev. R. I. Weis 
the month of July for a vacation. He and 
Mrs. Weis visited in all the New England 
States. While in New Hampshire he con- 
ducted a christening. 

Rev. John Q. Parkhurst began his 
summer services at North Montpelier, 
July 4. He preached on “The Value of 
Prayer and Meditation,’ July 18. The 
Young People’s Friendly Circle met in the 
church July 12, and discussed “England, 
Her Universities and Social Service Insti- 
tutions,” July 19. “‘Who Committed the 
Burglary at Brown’s” was the play given 
by the Circle, July 2. Rev. and Mrs. D. 
Stanley Rawson, Nottingham, N. H., were 
recent visitors, also Rev. W. A. Kelley of 
Oakland, Me. 

Rev. W. R. Blackmer, Richmond, re- 
cently had charge of the worship service 
of the Chittenden County Council of 
Religious Education, at Essex Junction, 
spoke at the Federated Church in Willis- 
ton; and was also voted registrar for five 
years, and the preacher of the sermon at 
the next annual meeting of the Champlain 
Association of Congregational Churches, 
at St. Albans. Glanville Davies, the well- 
known singer, who has charge of the music 
at the First Congregational Church, Bur- 
lington, was the preacher at this church, 
Sunday morning, July 11. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner has been 
appointed a member of the board of trustees 
of the Newark (N. J.) public library. The 
board consists of five members and the 
appointment is for four years. In July 


Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Long held a Vaca-- 
tion Bible School at Rochester, early in 
July, an earlier one at Hancock and a later 
one at Granville. Mr. Long spoke at 
Harvest Home Grange, No. 516, on “Home 
and Community Welfare,” and gave a 
reading, ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.” He 
was the toastmaster at the Vermont 
Methodist Conference banquet as presi- 
dent of the Vermont Conference Alumni 


. Association of Boston University School 


of Theology. 

Twenty of his parishioners at Rutland 
went to North Montpelier, July 25, to 
hear Rev. John Q. Parkhurst. Henry C. 
Farrar spoke at Gill Odd Fellows Home, 
Ludlow, July 11. Mrs. Bert L. Stafford 
recently spoke to the Ladies’ Aid and was 
elected president of the Rutland Free 
Library Association. Cola J. Cleveland 
spoke to the Junior Women’s Club on “A 
Trip to Europe.’’ The Sunday school picnic 
was held at Branberry Beach, Lake Dun- 
more, June 29. 

The church at St. Johnsbury was host 
for one hundred delegates from Sherbrooke, 
Que., for a reception and dinner in connec- 
tion with the town’s sesqui-centennial in 
July. 

Dr. H. F. Fister preached at South 
Strafford, July 4, on ‘Patriots of 1937,” 
his first service for 1937. 

The Convention Superintendent held 
a service at Stockbridge, July 4. 

Rev. Ellis E. Jones, Union Church, 
Vernon, had Dr. C. H. Pennoyer as the 
preacher, July 25. 

On July 11 and 18, the Convention 
Superintendent preached at Washington, 
and on July 25, Rev. C. F. MclIntire 
preached there. 

On Sunday afternoon, the Convention 
Superintendent held a service at Wells. 
The Wayside Community Pulpit is being 
restored. There is some interest in making 
the surroundings into a “‘civic center.” 

The preachers at the first two of the 
special series of summer services at Wood- 
stock, arranged by the Convention Su- 
perintendent, were Rev. James L. Dowson, 
July 18, and Rev. Walter J. Coates, July 
25. Miss Kedra Creaves is organist, and 
the music is by a young people’s choir. 
Dr. H. L. Canfield is assisting in the music. 
Dr. Canfield was one of three speakers 
and conference leaders at an interde- 
nominational meeting, at St. James 
Episcopal parish house, July 25, discussing 
“The Church, Community and State in 
Relation to the Social Order and Educa- 
tion.” 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Mr. Garner conducted a seminar on Race 
Relations at the State Teachers’ College in 
Cheyney, Pa. ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Royden S. Bell have 
announced the marriage of their daughter, 
Bernice May, to Mr. Donald Edward 
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Manning, at Frankfort, Ky., July 31. Rev. 
and Mrs. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
parents of the groom, motored to Ken- 
tucky for the wedding, and Mr. Manning 
officiated. 


Rey. Edward Archer Day of Rochester, 
Minn., is spending his vacation with his 
mother, Mrs. Maude Archer Day, at her 
home in Worthington, Ohio. He will be the 
preacher in the Log Chapel at Turkey Run 
State Park in Indiana on August 22, and 
will deliver the keynote address at the 
National Y. P. C. U. Convention at Turkey 
Run on the 24th. He will return to 
Rochester shortly before September first. 


Mr. F. W. Rogers of New Haven, Conn., 
visited Headquarters, Aug. 11. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Elsa Chapin is the daughter of Rev. 
Eben Hubert Chapin, a Universalist min- 
ister, who was ordained in 1881 and whose 
first pastorate was in the Grove Hall 
church, but who soon went West. 

Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, an English- 
man, is associate minister of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. 

Harriet G. Yates is field worker for the 
General Sunday School Association. 

Laurence Shorey is a young newspaper 
man of Portsmouth, N. H., active in the 
young people’s work of the Universalist 
Church. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Tufts College School of Religion. 

Thomas Butler of Philadelphia, formerly 
a Universalist minister, has devoted him- 
self of late years to historical and genea- 
logical work. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of men 
at Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl, a Universalist 
minister, is a professor in the American 
International College in Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. Rol Benner is an instructor in 
philosophy at Occidental College, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and a licensed preacher of the 
Universalist Church. 

Dr. Tehyi Hsieh is director of the Chinese 
Service Bureau of Boston. He is well 
known as a writer and lecturer. 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith is a professor 
in Emerson College, Boston. 

Elizabeth Manning is connected with 
the Universalist church in Malden, Mass. 


* * 


SUMMER SERVICES AT EAST 
LEMPSTER 


Summer services are held every Sunday 
in the Miner Memorial Chapel, East 
Lempster, N. H., conducted by Rev. Will 
E. Roberts, at eleven o’clock, Daylight 
Time. The summer season ends with the 
services Sept. 5, that morning’s services 
closing with the communion. 

During the winter months services are 
held at eleven o’clock every third Sunday 
in the month. 


RADIO BROADCAST 


On Sunday, August 22, at ten a. m., 
Eastern Daylight Time, the secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, Leslie Bates Moss, will conduct a 
religious radio service over the Red Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. His subject will be ‘‘International 


Christianity.” 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1082) 


still fundamentally juvenile, leads us to 
doubt at times whether so much progress 
has been made. The damage that can be 
done to sensitive children (and the Mrs. 
Morisons will have sensitive children) by 
the pressures of surroundings wholly con- 
trolled by adults and often meaningless 
to children, is known only to those who 
see what has to be overcome by young men 
and women who have difficulty in achieving 
responsible independence. 

Mr. Maxwell’s future work will be 
awaited eagerly by those who read this 
book. His powers deserve the development 
which can come through the handling of a 
great theme. And what he has done with 
the Morison family shows that he can dis- 
cipline his hand to the demands of delicate 
material. He feels deeply; he can convey 
his feeling; and his feeling is born of insight. 
Are not these the prerequisites of a great 
novelist? 

Hehe Bas. 


* * 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


General Theme: Facing New Frontiers 


Saturday Evening, October 16 

G. S. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 

Sunday, October 17 

11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship 
at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

4.30 p. m. Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 
speaker (to be announced). 


Monday, October 18 

9.15 a.m. to 4.80 p.m. G.S.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G. 8.8. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 


Tuesday, October 19 

9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N. M.A. Business 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.S.S. A. Conferences. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the W. N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos- 
lin. 


Wednesday, October 20 

9.15 a.m.to12 noon. W.N.M. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions. Ministerial Association 
Conferences. 

2to5p.m. General Convention Business 
Session. 

8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 
munion Service, Unity Church, Oak 
Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. S. R. 
Brooks, D. D. 


Thursday, October 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.30 to 4.80 p.m. Round Table Confer- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogition 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F, D. Adams, D. D., “One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.” Rev. 
C. L. Seott, D. D., ‘‘Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 


Friday, October 22 

9.15 a.m.to5 p.m. General Convention 
Business Sessions. 

7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D. 


General Conven- 


Devotional services conducted by Rev. 
Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 
except Sunday, at 8.45. 

All meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 

Special luncheons, dinners, etc., will be 
arranged at places to be announced later. 
Those already scheduled are as follows: 
On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers 
and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. S. 
S. A. for church school workers, ministers 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 
Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
as at present: 


Article I—Line 10 

Change “shall’’ to “may.” This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
tory, as at present. 
Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: “The Sec- 
retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 
Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 
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(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
‘of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
-of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, c, d, e, f to sub- 
‘sections, c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section “f’’ by adding after the 
last word, “‘exists,’’ the following: “and to authorize 
‘the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 


Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: 

(h) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
“occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 


Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 
Article I[1I—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in. accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 
Article I1I—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 

Article II1I—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

8. “Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 


jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.’ 


Article I1I—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4. “‘No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.” 

Article I[I—Section § 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.’”’ 

The rest of the section as at present. 

Article III 
Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 


Article III 
Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 


Article I1V—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From-a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article TIT. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 


Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 
Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 


Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 

Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 
lowship,”’ by omitting all beginning with the word , 
“of”? and ending with “‘as the case may be” in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.”” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 

Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. ‘‘Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 


Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: “‘some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” 


Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

3. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 

Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 3 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4. “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 
Article VII—Section 1 

Line 8, change ‘fa Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “‘spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 
Article VII—Section 3 

Line 7, change ‘‘a Committee” to “the Committee.” 
Article VIII—Section § 

Line 6, omit the word “suspend” so that the line 
will read: ““Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
Pp ok: 
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Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “‘shall be invested and expended” the words 
“may be invested or expended” so that the section 
shall read: ‘3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 


vention is notin session.” mt) 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
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SPECIAL FAMILY RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


During the period from August 21 to Labor. Day, 
the Ferry Beach Park Association will offer a special 
rate for families (two or more people) of 30 percent 
less than the scheduled charges for board and lodg- 
ing. This is an experiment to encourage Universalist 
families and their friends to take advantage of the 
splendid facilities during the two weeks when the 
Boy Scouts are present on the camp ground. For 
reservations and further information, write to R. F. 
Needham, Secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

es 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Sunday, Aug. 22, sermon by Walter Gabell, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

Sunday, Aug. 29, sermon by Rev. William Haney, 
Fort Plain, New York. 

Sunday, Sept. 5, sermon by Rev. Benjamin Hersey, 
Portland, Maine. 

Monday, Sept. 6 (Labor Day), closing of Murray 
Grove House. 

Important Dates 


Annual Fair—Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21. 

Annual Birthday Party—Saturday, Aug. 28. 

Combined Institute—-Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, General Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Young People’s Christian Union,— 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 3, 4 and 5. 

Rates are as low as possible in order to operate 
the hotel, which is not run for profit. They start 
from $14 per week up, depending upon size and loca- 
tion of room, and number in each room. Rates in- 
clude room and board. Rooms may also be reserved 
in the Ballou House. Address reservations to Frank 
Smith, Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 
Donations to the Fair may be sent to the same ad- 
dress. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


On Aug. 20 and 21 the Murray Grove Association 
will hold its annual fair in the Ballou House at Mur- 
ray Grove. 

The proceeds of the fair go to cover a major por- 
tion of fixed charges, taxes and insurance, and it is 
sincerely hoped that all members and friends will be 
as generous as in the past. 

Any contributions or salable articies will be 
greatly appreciated by the chairman of the fair 
committee, Mrs. G. Wilmer Suplee, 3216. North 
17th Street, Philadelphia. 

After July 31 address care Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, N. J. 

The Birthday Party will be held Aug. 28, and con- 
tributions should be sent to Miss Irene H. Douglass, 
281 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pat 


. YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The 49th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, from 
August 24 to 27, inclusive, for the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before it and to act 
upon the following proposed amendments to the 
Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-a, by inserting 
after the word “officers” the words ‘‘and trustees;’’ 
and by striking out the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “biennial.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-b, by inserting 
after the word “officer” the words “‘or trustee except 
the Secretary and the Treasurer,” and by striking 
out the word ‘“‘three’’ and inserting in its place the 
word “‘two.”” ’ 

To amend Article IV by striking out in its entirety, 
Section 3. 

To amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out 
the phrase, “‘June first for the ensuing term,’’ and in- 
serting in its place the phrase, “‘the first day of June 
next preceding the biennial convention.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out the 
words “annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the phrase, “regular meetings every two years 
beginning in 1937;” and by striking out after the 
words “but, if no,” the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “‘regular,””’ and by striking out 
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after the words, “‘shall be called to be held as afore- 
said the,” the word ‘‘annual” and inserting in its 
palce the word “regular.” 

To amend Article V, Section 4, by striking out the 
words “‘annual conventions’’ and inserting in their 
place the words “regular meetings.” 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Virginia S. Hall 


Miss Virginia S. Hall, sister of Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, died at a nursing home in Brookline, Mass., 
Friday, Aug. 6, 1987. She had been ill since February. 
Miss Hall was a genealogist of standing and was a 
familiar figure on Beacon Hill and at the Athenaeum, 
in Boston. She was the daughter of Oliver A. and 
Clarissa S. Hall, and was born March 9, 1857. She 
was buried in the family plot in Fitchburg, Aug. 9, 
Dr. Hall conducting the service. She is survived also 
by a niece, Mrs. Charles van Wie Morris, of Belmont, 
a grand-niece and grand-nephew. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street’ - - - Malden, Mass. 


Formerly of Boston 
August 16, 1937 


Unity revs 


SACCO - VANZETTI 
MEMORIAL NUMBER 


Subscriptions received promptly may begin 
with this special number 


Issue of 


$3.00 ($3.50 in Canada; $4.00 in other 
countries) for a year’s subscription 


UNIT 700 Oakwood Blvd. 


Chicago 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room i 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


Little Marjorie, who had been allowed 
to attend the party, left her chair and_- 
walked over and attempted to whisper to 
her mother. 

‘Now, dear,’”’ said the mother, “‘if you 
have anything to say, please talk so that 
everyone can hear.” 

“Oh, all right, Mummy, but I was go- 
ing to say that Bishop Jones helped him- 
self to more crackers and jam when you 


weren’t looking.””—Zion’s Herald. 
* * 


? 


“With all due reverence, my boy, I 
really think our English custom at the 
telephone is better than saying ‘Hello’ 
as you do in the United States.” 

‘What do you say in England?” 

“We say, ‘Are you there?’ Then, of 
course, if you are not there, there is no 
use in going on with the conversation.” — 
Montreal Daily Star. 

*24ik 

The boot in the mounted detachment in 
China had just been tossed off his horse. 
The sergeant pulled up his mount and 
said in that kindly way that sergeants 
have, “Jones, your system may be excel- 
lent and all that, but in this outfit we still 
prefer that you dismount according to 
regulations.’’—Exchange. 

—t. 

Little Johnny, age seven, had been taken 
to the zoo to see the animals. He stood 
before the cage of the spotted leopard for 
a few minutes staring intently. Then, 
turning to his mother, he asked, “‘Say, Ma, 
is that the dotted lion that everybody 
wants Dad to sign on?’’—Boys’ Life. 

* * 

Little Bobby was sitting with his mother 
in church during the wedding of her 
eldest daughter. Halfway through the 
service, he observed his mother crying. 

“Why are you crying, Mamma?” he 
asked. ‘It’s not your wedding.”’—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

“Just think, while I was out with some 
of the fellows the other night, a burglar 
broke into the house.” 

“Did he get anything?” 

“Tl say he did—my wife thought it 
was me coming home.”’—Exchange. 

ree Ne 

“Frequent water drinking,’ said the 
specialist, “‘will prevent you from becoming 
stiff in the joints.” 

“Yes, but some of the joints don’t serve 
water.” — U.S. Coast Guard. 

* * 


Officer: “Lady, you know this is a 
safety zone?” 

Woman driver (in difficulties): “Of 
course—that’s why I drove in here!’’— 
Exchange. 

* aa 

“You hammer nails like lightning.” 

“I’m fast, you mean?” 

“No, you never strike twice in the same 
place.”— U.S. S. Tennessee Tar. 
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